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by HARRIET A. BRADFIELD & STAFF 


AGAZINES have struck a boom 
M period, in spite of the increasing 

production costs. Hillman Periodi- 
cals is one of the publishing houses to offer 
very much increased markets for manuscripts 
of several types, as well as photographs. Last 
month the new Sensation was reported here 
in detail, with the need for anything in sen- 
sational stories of 4,000 to 5,000 word lengths, 


told in the first person. Payment is around 
two cents a word, on acceptance. A good 
selection of pictures to accompany the story 
means extra pay—$5 for each one used, with 
check on publication. George Scullin is edit- 
ing this, in addition to his other four fact- 
detective books. This group is booming into 
the fall season with a huge market. In fact, 
it’s really going to town in a big way. So if 
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Splash--Dash!!- 


Into Tropical Waters 


Timidly, as befits a blundering old 
editor, we offer our readers the un- 
edited comments made by Daisy Bacon 
about our own, our very own Harriet 


Bradfield. 


It seems that Harriet, not satisfied 
with the munificent sum she receives 
from us for preparing our monthly 
New York Market Letter, has weaned 
a poem from her 
traded it for a few lamb chops. The 
readers of Love Story Magazine, curi- 
ous about this bright sally into litera- 
ture, demanded to know: “Who is 
this Harriet Bradfield?” 


The inimitable Miss Bacon pinned 
this on our Harriet. 


typewriter and 


“Amazing, how bright and perky we be- 
come when folks-we-like pop in on us. Right 
now we're our brightest and perkiest. It’s 
Harriet A. Bradfield, the poetess, who’s done 
it to us. ‘Why do you write poetry?’ That’s 
one of them—a teaser, all right. But Miss 
Bradfield came through with flying colors. 
‘Poetry, said she, ‘always suggests moon- 
light. And ever since I saw my first moon 
shining on the Mississippi, I’ve been thrilled 
by it.’ Her favorite occupation is people by 
moonlight, watching those park benches 
with their two-by-two’s, and naturally, put- 
ting them into verse. Besides versifying, 
Miss Bradfield has a host of other en- 
thusiasms. 


“She plunges down into tropical waters 
in a diving helmet, she watches that small 
nephew of hers growing up gradually to be 
president, and she thinks of the goofiest ex- 
planations (those are her words!) to give 
visitors for all the funny toy animals around 
her apartment. 


“And she is the wise person who scurries 
around town to get tips on new magazines 
and just what this and that editor wants so 
that the coming authors who use the au- 
thors’ magazine, WritTeR’s DicestT as their 
text book will not get off on the wrong 
foot. Editors have been known to tell their 
most secret of secrets to Harriet, who very 
carefully remembers every word to pass on 
to her large audience. Miss Bradfield is an 
author in her own right and the first thing 
she ever sold was a love story.” 














you have ideas for suitable stories, get busy 
with your letters querying whether the editor 
is interested. The address is 1476 Broadway. 

About the first of September, another new 
Hillman magazine will hit the stands. This is 
to be in the confession field. Mary Rollins is 
editing. She comes from Fawcett Publica- 
tions, where she worked on Life Story Maga- 
zine. And she brings plenty of ideas to her 
new job. The title of the new magazine can’t 
be released just yet. But here are a few sug- 
gestions for writers of first-person confessions: 
The writing must be very good. A compact 
style is particularly desirable. And motiva- 
tion should be clear and forceful. The basic 
formula is the usual confession type. But a 
very modern note is wanted; that is, real 
frankness about situations and the characters’ 
reactions. Too many writers, in the estima- 
tion of this editor, pull their punches just as 
they get to the really big and important 
scenes. But that is a mistake. Don’t rush over 
these emotional high-lights. Play them up. 
Give them their proper importance. 

Lengths for the new Hillman confession 
magazine should run between 5,000 and 7,500 
for shorts; 10,000 and 12,000 for novelettes. 
Payment is two cents per word, on accep- 
tance. Reports are very fast in this company. 
Also, there is a need for short poems, at the 
usual 25 cents per line. About 8 lines is the 
most usable length. Address, Mary Rollins, 
editor, at 1476 Broadway. 

Shock is the title of the third new Hillman 
magazine. This is to be pictures with a little 
text. Sensational—but in no sense a girl book. 
A little social significance, some national 
interest—in a series of pictures as sensational 
as possible. A problem of juvenile delin- 
quency and its handling. A death trap, its 
consequences and demolition. Enough data 
should accompany the pictures so that the 
editors can base intelligent captions on it. 
Payment will be on publication for the 
present, at a minimum of $5 per picture used. 
It would be best to query the editor, Tony 
Field, about your idea and the shots avail- 
able, before getting to work. Better study 
the magazine. The first issue of Shock is due 
on the newsstands August 8th. The address 
as those magazines above: 1476 Broadway. 

The cartoon monthly, True Comics, which 
is sponsored by Parents’ Magazine, met such 
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instantaneous and overwhelming success, that 
it is being followed by two new publications, 
Real Heroes and Calling All Girls. All three 
are now oper markets for suitable material. 
Address—52 Vanderbilt Avenue. 

David Marke is editor of Real Heroes, 
as well as True Comics. The former uses 
stories about personalities, both modern and 
historical, while the latter goes in more for 
stories about science, inventions, historical 
incidents, places. But the same requirements 
about absolute accuracy apply to both. The 
writer must give his sources of information, 
and include references to material which will 
help illustrations. The layout of a page means 
an average of six panels, while stories run 
usually about six to eight pages. None are 
over ten pages. But an occasional story of 
special but limited picture possibilities might 
be only one page; these are very difficult 
to do. 

In writing up the story, scripts should give 
1. Story captions—very short and to the 
point. 2. “Balloons’—conversation which 
carries the story along; very important. 
3. Description of the action which each panel 
should show. Accepted story manuscripts are 
turned over to artists working on the staff or 
on special assignment, who do all the draw- 
ings. Payment is by the page of printed story 
—either on the editor’s and author’s estima- 
tion of the number of pages, or on the roughs 
as returned by the artists. In planning sub- 
missions to this house, remember that the 
obvious and ordinary subjects have already 
been pretty well covered. What the editor 
needs is the unusual type of material, but of 
a sort which can be authenticated. Real 
Heroes starts off as a quarterly. True Comics 
is a monthly. 

Calling All Girls is also starting off as a 
quarterly. Frances Ullmann is editing this, 
with girls of 9 to 14 years in mind. And there 
is a notable list of Junior and Senior Advisory 
Editors, drawn from the movies, radio, stage, 
and literary professions. About half of this 
book (32 pages) is “comics” of the type used 
in True Comics, and edited under David 
Marke’s direction. The text of the rest of the 
magazine is partly fiction—short stories not 
over 2,500 words and preferably about girls 
—and non-fiction in shorter lengths, 1,000 to 
1,500 words. Fiction is the more open market 
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"The captain says y'gotta write longhand —this thing 
sounds too much like a machine gun." 


just now. A dramatic treatment is desirable, 
with an informal and vivid style. Non-fiction 
may be about hobbies, sports, or general 
themes which appeal to this age group. The 
editor is glad to consider inquiries about sub- 
jects which give sufficient detail or outline, 
but cannot promise acceptance without see- 
ing the completed manuscript. Etiquette, 
movies, food and fashions are taken care of 
at present by regular writers. Payment on 
accepted material is three cents a word, on 
acceptance. Frances Ullmann is managing 
editor. Address: 52 Vanderbilt Avenue. 


MUNSEY’S has a new love magazine, 

edited by Amita Fairgrieve, and called 
All-Star Love Magazine, This will use novels 
of 20,000 words—several to an issue—plus 
shorts. In general “feel” the new monthly is 
practically a twin sister to All-Story Love, 
under the same editor. But where the latter 
uses an occasional story which is a little more 
“warm” than average, the new book will use 
this type all the time. In writing these 20,000 
word novels, the editor suggests that they 
should be planned as if to appear in three 
parts, with two strong sub-climaxes and a big 
one at the end. This makes for good suspense 
and better drama. Rates of payment will be a 
cent a word and up, on the usual Munsey 
plan of acceptance to known writers, publi- 
cation to the unknown. Look for the first 
issue, dated September, on the stands about 
August Ist. Address—280 Broadway. 

Air News is the correct title of the maga- 
zine which was first announced as “Aviation 
News.” This is a magazine of pictures with 
captions. And to the general contributor, the 
rub is in the pictures—difficult to obtain. 
Three or four photographs may make a story, 
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BIGGEST 


THE CITY 








"Who writes your stuff?" 


with a short write-up of 500 to 1,500 words. 
Payment is on publication, and for the aver- 
age story with pictures may run between $25 
and $35. A few very short articles about 
personal experiences of an exceptional nature 
are acceptable without pictures. A military 
angle is desirable in these. Payment is accord- 
ing to value. Better study the magazine to 
get the exact line on what is used. Phillip 
Andrews is managing editor; Mrs. N. J. K. 
Newton, assistant editor. Address—545 Fifth 
Avenue. 

The Jewish Family Journal is a new 
monthly, half in Yiddish, half in English, 
which appeared recently. It aims to provide 
a literary and educational platform for 
foreign-born parents and their American- 
born English-speaking children. Lazarus 
Monfried is the editor. Address—112 East 
19th Street. 

Scribner's Commentator has moved its 
office out to Lake Geneva, Wisconsin. For- 
merly, it was located at 654 Madison Avenue, 
in New York City. 

The correct address of Penn Publications 
is 110 West 42nd Street. This appeared in- 
correctly in last month’s Market Letter, due 
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to a printer’s error. This company puts out 
The Model Craftsman and Miniature Rail- 
roading. 
MSS DAISY BACON, the new editor of 
Street & Smith’s Detective Story Maga- 
zine, gives me the following details about the 
policy and needs; ““With the November issue, 
the price will go to 15 cents, which was the 
price when it leading detective 
weekly. The magazine is supplied with long 
stories for three or four months. But the cur- 
rent need is for mystery stories of the shorter 
lengths in which the action takes place in 
the present. The editors urge that you be 
familiar with your background. The maga- 
zine will use lengths from 5,000 to 25,000 
words; longer novels later on perhaps.” Ad- 
dress—79 Seventh Avenue. 

Albert Benjamin, fiction editor of The 
American Magazine, has been called into 
active service with the Navy, in which he 
holds a reserve officer’s commission as lieu- 
tenant commander. He has been appointed 
Naval Attache to Uruquay. During his ab- 
sence, Henry La Cossitt is taking his desk. 
Mr. La Cossitt was formerly eastern director 
of Twentieth Century-Fox. It is not likely 
that there will be any appreciable change 
in the fiction policy for the present. Address 
of The American—250 Park Avenue. 

The Fawcett group of confession maga- 
zines has undergone a change in editorial set- 
up. The plan of central reading will be con- 
tinued, but each magazine has its own editor. 
Beatrice Lubitz is now devoting her time ex- 
clusively to editing True Confessions. Sarah 
Fisher is editor of Romantic Story. And 
Life Story which carries the name of Mary 
Shannon as editor on its masthead, is under 
the joint editorship of Mary Hewitt and 
Ruth Marrow. 

The policy of these magazines continues 
the same, with Romantic Story using the 
young and romantic type of story, and Life 
Story tending to the grim type. Any manu- 
script is, however, read with its possible use 
in any one of the three in mind. The market 
is wide open, new writers especially welcome. 
The scope of story possibilities is constantly 
broadening, for the editors believe in keeping 
abreast of the times, and using the new prob- 
lems as they arise. This is one market where 
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the editors believe they have a definite slant, 
and where they urge all writers to study the 
magazines with the idea of special slant in 
mind. The first story in the book is sure to 
be the editor’s choice of a good story, and 
merits special study to see what makes it tick. 
Lengths wanted: shorts in all the three con- 
fession magazines run 6,000 to 7,000 words. 
Short novelettes of 12,000 words appear in 
Life Story and Romantic Story. True Con- 
fessions and Life Story use the 22,000 word 
book length. Reports are quick. Payment is 
on acceptance, at two cents a word and up. 
Address—1501 Broadway. 


My Romance is a new confession maga- 
zine put out by Bilbara Publishing Company, 
122 East 42nd Street, using chiefly long 
stories. At present, this is a closed market. 


Muriel Babcock, who was formerly editor 
of Your Charm, is now editing Movies for 
Ideal Publishing Corp., 122 East 42nd Street. 
This is a fan monthly, using a good many 
short pieces on movie stars. It is an open mar- 
ket—but because of the limitations put on 
writers by Hollywood authorities, stories have 
to be written by those people known in the 
field. The editor will be glad to assign stories 
to suitable writers who query her, giving an 
outline of the material they can obtain. If 
there is any change in the magazine policy, 
with the change of editors, it is a slight ten- 
dency toward a more feminine viewpoint. It 
is for the young fans of about fifteen years, 
who like to look, act, and dress like their 
favorite stars. May C. Kelley was editor of 
this magazine previously. 


Elizabeth Lockwood, formerly editor of 
Movie Life, has left. May Kelley is devoting 
her time to this monthly—a picture magazine 
with no outside market except for the rare 
photographs available outside the studios. 
Mrs. Kelley is also editing Movie Stars 
Parade, which is all pictures and offers no 
market. Address—122 East 42nd Street. 


Astonishing Stories and Super Science 
Novels are now under the editorship of Al 
Norton, who takes over from Frederick Pohl. 
The policy remains about the same. But Mr. 
Norton says he will now use a few stories of 
frankly fantastic nature with some science 
basis. The two magazines use about the same 





"He's altering your Plot somewhat!" 


material, except that Super Science prints at 
least two very long novelettes in each issue. 
Payment is on acceptance; a half-cent and 
up. And the market is open for all lengths. 
Both books are bi-monthlies and belong to 
the fictioneers list. Address—205 East 42nd 
Street. 


On his other magazines, Editor Norton 
needs a lot of material for New Detective, 
especially shorts up to 6,500 words. This is a 
Fictioneers quarterly. Payment is a half-cent 
and up. Address—205 East 42nd Street. 


The Thrilling group is always open for 
good stories in all lengths and for all its 
various types of pulps. This company buys 
ahead, snatching up any super-good story 
when it appears, even though it. can’t be 
scheduled for some time to come. Reports 
are from a half-cent minimum to a cent. 
Most of the long material is written to order 
by regular contributors. If you are trying to 
break in, do it with a short. And be sure to 
study the market carefully. Here are some 
special needs, as given out by Leo Margulies, 
editorial director: 


Thrilling Mystery has undergone a change 
of policy. Formerly a horror-terror book, it 
now is a straight detective magazine, using 
more or less exotic backgrounds for detective 
tales and crime adventures, Address—10 
East 40th Street. 
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The Air books of the Thrilling Group need 
material badly in short lengths up to 6,000 
words. Here’s a change, too: the editors no 
longer insist on American heroes with the 
R.A.F. About three-quarters of the stories 
are now told directly from the R.A.F. flyer’s 
angle. The air books include The American 
Eagle, Sky Fighters, and Air War Stories. 
Address—10 East 40th Street. 

This same group is open now for material 
for the various sports magazines, and stories 
don’t need to be seasonal. The editor buys 
all sorts at any time. Football and baseball 
stories are a special need. But there are too 
many prize-fight manuscripts on hand now; 
please omit more. Titles include Thrilling 
Sports, Popular Sports, and Exciting Sports, 
as well as some annuals. Address—10 East 
40th Street. 

The current issue of The Modern Quarterly 
is a memorial number in honor of V. F. Cal- 
verton, who founded the magazine in 1923 
and was its editor, Address—46 Morton 
Street. 


HE slick-paper monthly, Who, has got off 

to a good start under the editorship of 
Lawrence Conant, and of Frances Kish, asso- 
ciate. The policy remains about the same as 
outlined here in the Market Letter in May. 
But the editors tell me that at present they 
are most in need of short material, especially 
pieces of 500 to 800 words for the “Who, 
What, and Where?” department. These may 
be about little known people who are doing 
interesting things or even important things. 
Also, they want little anecdotes, amusing or 
otherwise, about well-known people. The 
rest of the book is open, too, to free-lance 
writers, but the chances of acceptance are 
less. The obvious names have already been 
written about or assigned. Hence the short 
articles about less familiar people are a surer 
bet. 

The editors of Who are glad to have 
writers query them about possible subjects, 
but they make the following suggestions to 
help writers: Don’t just send in a list of 
names—this gives them no tangible idea of 
what you mean to write. Ask about a specific 
person, and give a brief outline of the spe- 
cial information you have access to and the 
way in which you want to treat it. Better yet, 
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when your writing style is not known to the 
editors, study the magazine, then write up 
one of those short subjects for the department 
mentioned above. This manuscript will give 
the editors an idea of what you can do. Even 
if they don’t find the chosen subject accept. 
able, they may be more interested in seeing 
others from you. Payment is on acceptance, 
at about three cents a word for feature 
articles, and at flat rates according to value 
for the short pieces. Address—420 Lexington 
Avenue. 

Love Book and Love Short Stories, of the 
Popular and Fictioneers lineups, are both in 
the market for strong, dramatic stories. Too 
many manuscripts lack dramatic power. Too 
many stories are based on fear. “I positively 
will not take a draft-evasion story,” says 
editor Jane Littell. She doesn’t like stories 
which build up the off-side elements at the 
expense of the love plot, either. The empha- 
sis must be on the love emotions and on the 
love conflict. But as America gets nearer to 
war, the need for a patriotic infiltration in 
stories becomes stronger. Too many manuv-} 
scripts reflect a wishy-washy feeling about the 
present world situation, whereas a “Uniform” 
story gives the writer a splendid opportunity 
to build up some very strong emotion in a 
plot that involves a willingness to sacrifice, 
combined with strong faith and hope. 

The special need in both these ees 
is shorts of 3,000 to 3,500 words. A difficult 
length to find. But if a writer is looking for- | 
ward to a career into the slicks, some hard 
work on this particular length should bring 
great rewards later on. Economy of words 
gives that rapid style which radio has taught 
this modern generation to desire in its fiction. 
And the more you learn to cut out now, 
the more stories you are likely to sell. The 
days of the leisurely, vaguely plotted story 
are gone forever! The 5,000 word short is 
always good, too, for a sale in the love field. 
But it must have a well-packed plot with 
plenty of drama as well as emotion. Both 
Love Book and Love Short Stories pay a 
minimum of one cent a word, on acceptance. 
Address—205 East 42nd Street. 

Ranch Romances practically never has any 
change of policy, though the editor thinks 
that there may be a bit more accent new on 
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doesn’t mean a slow story. Things must move 
right along. Both action and romance are 
wanted, in almost any variety of combina- 
tion. The market is open to new writers, as 
always. A study of the magazine will help a 
lot. Lengths are the same as in the past; 
Shorts 4,000 to 6,000 words; novelettes 
10,000 to 12,000 words; novels 25,000 to 30,- 
000 words; serials 40,000 to 60,000 words. 
Payment is a one-cent minimum, on accep- 
tance. Fanny Ellsworth, editor. Address—515 
Madison Avenue. 

Field and Stream, another Warner publica- 
tion at 515 Madison Avenue, also keeps to 
the same policy as in the past. The editors 
advise would-be contributors to study its 
pages carefully. The chief need is for good 
live features about hunting and fishing, with 
first-class photographs. Lengths run between 
1,500 and 3,000 words. Reports are fast, with 
payment on acceptance at one cent a word 
and up. Editor—Ray P. Holland. 





Philadelphia Markets 


(Exclusive to WRITER'S DIGEST) 


By Frep H. UTHOoFF 


This fifth annual Philadelphia Market 
Letter reveals no substantial change in the 
number of markets, the rate of payment, or 
the volume of free lance materia] purchased. 
Philadelphia buys better than $75,000 worth 
of manuscripts a month from free lance 
writers, and is second only to New York. 


Curtis PusLisHinc Company, Indepen- 
dence Square. Publishes the four biggest 
writers’ markets in Philadelphia. 

Saturday Evening Post—This publication 
is always ready, according to E. N. Brandt, 
associate editor, to review the manuscripts 
of new writers, whether the articles be fiction, 
prose or poetry. Also a good market for dra- 
matic serials. Articles usually not over 5000 
words. Maximum is 6000 words. Inquiry 
should be made before submitting articles. 
5000 word short stories on any theme. Mis- 
cellaneous verse, $1.50 a line and up. “Post 
Scripts,” all free-lance, includes humorous 
prose, poetry and cartoons. Pay is tops, and 
on acceptance. One hundred new writers 











"He's been like that ever since he started writing for 
the action comic magazines." 


appear in the Post each year. 

Country Gentleman—Ben Hibbs, editor. 
Published monthly. In market for 2000 to 
5000 word short stories with a full bodied 
plot, and serials of three to five installments 
of 8000 words each. Serials done by experi- 
enced writers. Not necessary to use farm as 
locale for fiction. Timely articles on practical 
agriculture and rural living from 1500 to 3000 
words. Illustrating pictures essential. Use 
some verse, usually from four to twenty-four 
lines ; also jokes in the humor section. 

Ladies Home Fournal—Bruce Gould and 
Beatrice Blackmar Gould, editors. Issued 
monthly at 10 cents a copy. Market for 2000 
to 6000 word short stories. Use six serials 
each year, should run five or six installments, 
not over 10,000 words an issue. Print be- 
tween 20 and 30 articles each year of interest 
to the American woman. Articles usually run 
between 2500 and 3500 words. Use poetry, 
between 16 and 24 lines, and shorter. 

Fack and Fill, “The Magazine for Boys and 
Girls,” edited by Ada Campbell Rose. Writ- 
ten for children of ten years of age and 
younger. Short stories, maximum 1200 words, 
both fantastic and realistic type; also bio- 
graphical stories. Fiction built on plot struc- 
ture preferred to fragmentary, “incident” 
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type. Use serials, not more than five install- 
ments of not over 1200 words each. 

Verse of various lengths will be considered. 

Descriptions of creative-activity projects 
for little children will be considered. Activity 
suggestions must be reasonably easy, and 
should not require a lot of special equipment. 

Science articles are used, generally limited 
to 500 words. Other non-fiction in Jack and 
jill: cooking 
short dramatic sketches that 
tuming, explanations of local games 
other play-time activities. 

The Camera, 153 North 7th Street. Ernest 
V. Wenzell, editor. Published monthly. Free 
lance writers have a market here 
ing articles dealing with the making, develop- 


suggestions, riddles, 


puzzles, 
require no Cos- 


and 


for interest- 


ing and enlarging of photographs. Payment 
ranges from $1.00 to $2.50 for photographs, 
which should be from 344”x4%4” and up. 


manuscripts is at the rate of 


per thousand words. Articles 
and 2,000 words. 


Payment for 
$5.00 minimum 
should range between 500 

Farm Fournal, 7th and W 
Arthur Jenkins, editor. U 
story in each issue. Serials not needed at 
present. Short stories should range about 
3000 words, and have definite feminine 
appeal. Serial installments, also 3000 words, 
action plot wit! 


shington Square. 


sually a_ short 


h youthful romance of about 


five installments; and 1000-word special 
news-style articles. Use small amount of 
verse. Suggest inquiry be made before sub- 
mitting. Pay is on acceptance, 5c a word 


and more for fiction; 2c 


a word for articles. 

Frontiers, a “magazine of natural history,” 
published by the Academy of Natural 
Sciences, 19th Street and Benjamin Franklin 
Parkway. McCready Huston, Uses 
natural history material. No One 
cent a word base rate. Editor is always ready 


editor. 
fiction. 


to review good, glossy photographs (prefera- 
bly 5”x7” or larger 
trees, flowers, etc. 


of animals, insects, fish, 
Payment for photographs 
range from $2.00 to $5.00 upon publication. 
Divides reprint receipts with author. 

Pennsylvania Magazine, published by His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania, 1300 Locust 
Street. William Reitzel, editor. Published 
quarterly. General historical articles, 
dealing with Pennsylvania. Articles, docu- 


usually 


’s DicEstT 


ments, etc., of historical value in the Eastern 
states, and illustrations. Occasionally pays for 
articles. 

Pennsylvania Arts and Sciences, 338 South 
[5th Street. Louis Walton Sipley, editor. 
Published quarterly. Arts and sciences both 
historical and contemporary, in Pennsylvania. 
Illustrated articles, from 1500 to 2500 words 
on any phase of art, music, history, litera- 
drama, science. Pay 


ture, architecture or 


varies. 


Click, “The National Picture Monthly,” 
Inquirer Building, 400 North Broad Street. 
M. Robert Rogers, editor. Articles of 1500 
words or less, suitable to illustrate. Pay 
$100.00 for 1000-word “short shorts.” Mar- 
ket for “stories told in pictures” and cartoons. 
Photographs and up with 
glossy finish. Use many color pictures. $5.00 
and up for each picture, on acceptance. Sug- 


: ; nas 
should be 4” x 5’ 


gest inquiry be made first. 

Etude, published by Theodore Presser 
Company, 1712 Chestnut Street. Dr. James 
Francis Cooke, editor. Market for highly 
technical articles of musical interest from 150 
to 2200 words. No fiction or verse. Strong 
musical pictures, accompanying articles, ac- 
ceptable. Goes to press more than two months 
in advance of publication. Pay on publica- 


tion, $4.00 a column (about 600 words) 
except in special cases. 

Popular Dogs, 2009 Ranstead Street. 
Margaret M. Moore, editor. Published 


monthly. 500 to 1500 word informative and 
technical articles on the care, training, ex- 
hibiting and activities of pure bred dogs, 
only. Also articles on money-saving and time- 
saving kennel inventions. No fiction or verse. 
Pay is 25 cents an inch, following publication. 


Fauna, published by the Zoological So- 
ciety of Philadelphia, 34th Street and Girard 
Avenue. Roger Conant, editor. Articles on 
zoological subjects, life histories of animals, 
personal experiences with animals. Pay | 
cent a word, on publication date. Use photo- 
graphs, 8”x 10” or larger, $2.00 for one- 
time use. 


AMERICAN SunpDAy ScHooL Union, 1816 
Chestnut Street. Dr. Arthur M. Baker, editor- 
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in-chief, A year ago this organization offered 
$1,000.00 outright, plus royalties, for a novel 
based on present-day christian living. More 
than 100 manuscripts were submitted, none 
of which met the approval of the judges. 
The offer still holds. Only three of the 15 
publications printed by the Union are in the 
market for outside material. They are: 

Young People’s Paper—issued weekly. 
Market for stories with religious themes for 
young people between 18 and 25 years. 
$10.00 each are paid for 2000 to 3000 word 
short stories. Use some serials, usually less 
than 10 chapters of 2000 words each. Print 
fillers up to 500 words. 500 to 1500 word 
articles, with pictures if possible. Pay ” cent 
a word, on acceptance. 

Picture World—a magazine for boys and 
girls under 12 years. Every-day child fiction 
under 900 words. No fairy stories, Use some 
short verse. Pay 2 cent a word, on accep- 
tance. Photographs done by staff. 

Sunday School World—In need of articles 
of less than 1000 words, illustrated if possible, 
on actual experiences, dealing concisely with 
all phases of Sunday school work, particularly 
in the rural districts and small schools. Ac- 
counts of new forms of Sunday school activi- 
ties and new solutions to old problems, organi- 
zation and equipment of the school, the work 
of the superintendent and other officials, 
methods of teaching, teacher-training, secur- 
ing the co-operation of the pupils, the in- 
fluence of the school in the community life. 
Pay on acceptance. 

THe AMERICAN BapTistT PUBLICATION 
Society, 1701-03 Chestnut Street. Manu- 
scripts should be addressed to Rev. Stanley 
A. Gillet, associate editor; or to Miss 
Marearet M. Clemens, in charge of the 
children’s section. Publishes a number of 
books, pamphlets and magazines. Book manu- 
scripts should be addressed to the Book Edi- 
tor. Religious books of distinction published. 
No fiction. 

Home Department, issued quarterly. 250 
to 2000 word articles on child training, 
parenthood and home problems. No fiction, 
occasional verse. Pay on acceptance. 

Adult Class. Quarterly. Short articles of an 
inspirational or religious nature. No fiction, 
some poetry. Requirements same as above. 
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Teens. Weekly. For children of high school 
age. Fiction from 2000 to 3000 words. Serials 
of 4 to 8 installments of 2500 words each. 
300 to 1500 word articles, with illustrations, 
on nature, school work, vocational, biography, 
travel, etc. Photographs, glossy and sharp, 
from 24%4”x2%4” to 8”x10”, 50 cents to 
$3.00 on acceptance. 

Young People. Weekly. 2000 to 3000 word 
fiction for 16 to 30 year olds and the adult 
group. Four to ten chapter serials, up to 
2500 words each. Articles, same as Teens. 
Pay on acceptance. 

Story World. Wholesome stories, under 
750 words, built around the everyday activi- 
ties of boys and girls up to nine years of age. 
Rates vary with quality of material, but ap- 
proximate $4.50 per thousand words. Short 
poems to appeal to small children, Payment 
on acceptance. 

juniors. Short stories full of action written 
to appeal to boys and girls aged nine ta 
twelve. Serials of six to eight chapters. Short 
stories and serial chapters should run from 
1800 to 2500 words. A few stories 900 to 
1200 words needed. All manuscripts should 
be of wholesome moral tone and about the 
everyday activities of juniors nine. ten and 
eleven years old. A few articles of an infor- 
mational nature, 500 to 1000 words, i!lus- 
trated preferred. Story articles describing 
things to make, illustrated by diagrams, run- 
ning 500 to 1200 words in length. Poems of 
not over four stanzas. Rates vary according 
to quality of material. Average $4.50 per 
thousand words. Payment on acceptance. 

Baptist Leader. Monthly. Limited to 
articles on church school methods. Inquiry 
should be made before submitting anything 
else. High standards. No fiction. Poems of 
merit used occasionally. Pays high rates on 
acceptance. Articles should be submitted four 
months in advance of season. 

Sunday School Times: Philip E. Howard, 
Jr., editor, 325 North 13th St. Uses articles 
on Sunday School management and develop- 
ment, ranging from 500 to 800 words. Also 
stories and general articles for children: these 
may be up to 1000 words. No fairy stories 
wanted. Occasionally publishes wholesome 
fiction, up to 1500 words, for adults. Pay- 
ment is $5.00 a thousand words on accep- 


tance. 
« 








The Christian Youth: J. W. Lane, Jr., 
editor, 325 North 13th St. Uses weekly short 
story, ranging up to 2000 words. Uses serials 
5000-10,000 words. Fillers around 500 words 
bring from two to four dollars; short story 
rate is approximately $8.00 apiece on accep- 
tance. Only a limited number of manuscripts 
is accepted, and they must be well written. 

PRESBYTERIAN BoARD OF CHRISTIAN EDvu- 
CATION, Witherspoon Bldg., 1321 Walnut St. 
Dr. Park Hays Miller, editor-in-chief, reports 
that since our last Philadelphia market letter, 
the Board has been developing a book pro- 
gram. Two types of manuscripts are desired, 
one aimed at juveniles from twelve to four- 
teen years of age, and the other at juveniles 
fifteen years and older. In some cases manu- 
scripts, which should run about 60,000 words, 
will be printed both in book and serial form 
Following are the needs of four of the Board’s 
publications that buy outside material: 

Stories: This is a four-page paper for chil- 
dren from 6 to 8. Stories should range 
from 400 to 800 words, and should contain 
character-building emphasis and center about 
experiences of children. Retold Bible stories, 
imaginative yet not contradictory to the 
Bible, are also wanted. This is a good market 
for nature stories and short verse that can 
be understood by young children. Also de- 
sires interesting material on games and 
things to do. 

Pioneer: This is a paper for boys ranging 
in age between ten and fourteen years. Needs 
short stories between 2500 and 3000 words, 
also serials of four to ten installments run- 
ning about the same length. Fiction should 
inspire the reader to lead the Christian way 
of life. General articles dealing with history, 
travel, biography, nature, 
wanted. Whenever possible they should be 
accompanied by photographs or sketches. 
Editorials furnishing religious and ethical 
guide posts are needed. They should be in 
the conversational style, or based upon real 
life incidents, Short poems for this age group 
are in demand. Fillers bought only 
occasionally. 


sport, etc., are 


Queens’ Gardens: This publication is read 
by girls between ten and fourteen. The main 
need is for short stories up to 3000 words and 
four-to-eight-chapter serials. Both should 
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deal with true-to-life situations and contain 
plenty of action, all from a Christian view- 
point. General articles on same subjects as 
for Pioneer, except that they must be from 
the young girl’s angle, are accepted, as are 
poems and editorials. 

Forward: A publication for young people 
of high school and college age. Both short 
stories and serials should deal with the prob- 
lems and experiences of this age group. Ad- 
venture and action should be accented by 
courage, loyalty and Christian living. Stories 
and serial installments should run to about 
3000 words. Serials run from six to ten chap- 
ters. Authoritative articles, up to 1000 words, 
on general subjects are needed. Photographs 
and sketches, without M’s, are paid for at 
rates ranging from 50 cents to $5.00. Photos 
should be glossy 8” x 10”. Payment for ma- 
terial is on the fifteenth of the month follow- 


ing acceptance by the four above-listed 
Presbyterian’ publications. 
The Chilton Publishing Company, 56th and 


Chestnut Street. One of the largest publishers of 
trade journals in the country. All but the auto- 
mobile and insurance magazines are edited or 


published in New York City. 


Motor Age—William K. Toboldt, editor. Issued 
monthly. For independent car dealers and service 


men. Market for fillers of interest to these men. Use’ 


photographs with glossy finish, pay from $3.50 to 
$5.00. Pay $5.00 to $15.00 for appropriate car- 
toons. 1000 to 1500 word articles on maintenance 
and merchandising activities. Pay $12.50 to $15.00 
for single page articles, $25.00 to $30.00 for two- 
page spread. Pay on publications. A dollar an 
inch is paid for the first inch of news, and 25 cents 
for each following inch. Automobile Trade Fournal, 
formerly edited by Frank Tighe, has merged with 
this publication since the last Market Letter. 


Commercial Car Fournal—George T. Hook, 
editor. Published monthly. Use 1500 to 2500 word 
articles on mechanical subjects, human interest 
stories relating to trucks, safety methods, fleet 
operation. Illustrations ordered after acceptance 
of articles. Use some fillers on the industry. Shap 
articles, truck repair, painting, etc., in demand. 
Minimum payment is $25.00 an article, with a 
range reaching $50.00 on publication. Occasionally 
use photographs with caption, $5.00 each. 


Automotive Industries—Julian Chase, directing 
editor. Issued semi-monthly. A combination news 
and technical magazine published for the execu- 
tives and technicians of the automotive industry. 
Market for news pertaining to persons and organi- 
zations intimately connected or associated with air- 
craft; Diesel engine production and development; 
Passenger car, truck and bus manufacture, sales 
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and developments ; fuels and lubricants, transporta- 
tion and maintenance matters, and the parts and 
equipment phase of the industry. Interested also 
in collateral industries, both in the raw and semi- 
raw materials, steel, aluminum, glass, rubber, etc. 
Articles should be “inside story” style; brief, in- 
formative, and accurate. Pay 50 cents a column 
inch for news and articles. 


Knitting Mill News, 40 South 7th Street. C. B. 
Carter. Most copy written on assignment or by 
the staff. Articles pertain to the knitting industry 
only. 

Confectioners Journal, 437 Chestnut Street. 
Eugene M. Pharo, editor. Published monthly. 
Market for 500 to 1500 word articles on confec- 
tionery (candy, chocolate and gum). Interested 
especially in articles on the production and distri- 
bution methods of wholesale candy manufacturers, 
and specific cases of increases in production ; also, 
articles on wholesale candy factory modern methods 
of production. Illustrations when possible. May 
run from 1500 to 3000 words. Query the editor 
first. No verse, fillers or fiction. Pay % to 1 
cent a word, on acceptance; and up to $3.00 for 
photographs. 

Confectioners Journal Supplement. Same address 
and editor as above. Confectionery distributors’ 
publication. Specific articles on production, dis- 
tribution, sales and management of named whole- 
sale companies, Material on the handling of mer- 
chandise by the jobber and business increase 
methods welcome, also photographs illustrating or 
suitable to articles. Not more than 1,000 words. 
Pay on acceptance, same as above. 

Observer and Sport News, 1229 Wood Street. 
W. John Hamilton, editor. Local trade paper for 
the liquor industry. Most copy written on assign- 
ment or by the staff. 

Macrae-Smith, 1712 Ludlow Street. Oliver G. 
Swan, editor. Book-length adult fiction and juvenile 
informative books. Also books on politics, eco- 
nomics and everyday topics, travel and biography. 
Royalty basis of payment. Usually reply in three 
weeks. 

Ritten House, 122 South 18th Street. William 
J. McElwee, editor. Market for novelettes, text- 
book material and current-events non-fiction for 
newsstand sale. New writers welcome. 


David McKay, 604 South Washington Square. 
The new Managing Editor is Donald E. Cooke, suc- 
ceeding Margery McKay. This publisher specializes 
in children’s books, games and comic magazines. 
It is a good outlet for features dealing with stamps, 
magic, and other feature page material. Fiction 
for comic publications should be submitted in one 
to six installments of 2,500 words each, or four in- 
stallments of 10,000 words. Writers would do well 
to aim at children ranging in age from 8 to 16 
years. Payment for material is made upon accept- 
ance. 

}. B. Lippincott Company, 227 South 6th St. 
and 521 Fifth Avenue, New York City. J. Jefferson 
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"How do writers get that way?” 


Jones, George Stevens and Lynn Cavrick, editors. 
In the market for fine mystery stories. Book length 
novels and light fiction over 70,000 words; also, 
non-fiction, biography, science, travel and juvenile. 
No poetry. All manuscripts read and reported on. 
Royalties sent out every six months. 

Dorrance and Company, Drexel Building, Fifth 
and Chestnut Street. W. H. Dorrance, editor. This 
house is the founder of “Contemporary Poets of 
Dorance,” a series of verse numbering 220 volumes 
to date. Market for book-lengths on all subjects. 
Publishes on royalty, and co-operative basis. 

The John C. Winston Company. Winston Build- 
ing, 1006 Arch Street. Market for 10,000 to 60,000 
word children’s books; non-fiction, biography, 
travel, religion, etc., in book lengths. Unusual fic- 
tion occasionally. Publishes bibles, dictionaries, 
encyclopedias, and trade and text books, espe- 
cially those designed for elementary and high 
schools. Olive I. Carter, editor-in-chief. 

Penn Publishing Company, 925 Filbert Street. 
William K. Harriman, editor. In market for juve- 
nile fiction of 40,000 words and over, and adult 
fiction, both serious and light, of 60,000 words 
and up. Print some travel, sports, etc., non-fiction 
of 40,000 words and up. No poetry or collection 
of shorts. Pay on a royalty basis. 

Watkins Syndicate, Ardmore, Pa, Frances M. 
Kelly, Editor. In the market for outstanding daily 
comic strips, novel-length fiction serials by authors 
who can show previous publication; series of 
articles on love, adventure. War articles by per- 
sonages of international fame. Query editor be- 
fore presenting returnable material. No verse, short 
stories, beauty, etiquette. Inclose self-addressed 
wrapper for return. 

Ledger Syndicate, Public Ledger Building, Inde- 
pendence Square. Herve W. Miner, editor. George 
F. Kearney, Manager. This syndicate claims the 
largest serial fiction circulation in existence. Is in 
the market for serial fiction on love and adventure, 
up to 36 chapters. The first chapter should be 
approximately 2500 words, and subsequent 35 
chapters, about 1800 words. Also looking for wo- 
man’s page topics, and comic strips, which should 
be sent in a six-weeks’ run. Pay is fifty percent of 
the gross, less cost of production. An old and 
reliable institution. 
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I941 Detroit Market 
Letter 


(Exclusive to WRITER’S DIGEST) 


By EpwIn FISHER ForBES 


T THE Detroit Vews, Detroit News 
Bldg., West Lafayette Blvd., pictures 
and stories in pictures continue to be 

the thing. William M. Park, Feature Editor, 
is constantly looking for good feature or news 
pictures, especially those in a series which 
tell a story. Captions may be rather long and 
prospective contributors are advised to glance 
at an issue or two of the feature section. 
Payment is $5 per picture and made at the 
end of the month following publication. 

Hearst’s Detroit Times buys pictures if they 
are chiefly concerned with news and some- 
thing the syndicates can’t get, says William S 
Lampe, picture editor. Mr. Lampe pays $3 
and up for photos he can use. 

At the Detroit Free Press, the city’s only 
morning paper, located at the Free Press 
Building, West Lafayette Boulevard, Pub- 
lisher John S. Knight directed this reporter 
to James Hosking, Editor of the Free Press 
Sunday Graphic, and to Mr. Ben Maiden- 
burg, Sunday Editor. 


The following was typed and submitted by 
Mr. Hosking. “Currently until August 19th, 
conducting a snapshot contest . awarding 
four $5 prizes weekly for best pictures sub- 
mitted. Since we have our own photographic 
and writing staffs, and because we empha- 
size local picture-stories and war _picture- 
stories, we do not buy a great deal from free- 
lance photographers. Very seldom buy indi- 
vidual photos, but glad to consider picture- 
stories of three pictures and upwards which 
have newsworthy angles. Pay to be deter- 
mined after consultation with each photo- 
grapher. At present we buy no fiction, essays 
or verse for the Sunday Graphic.” 


Mr. Maidenburg stated that “owing to the 
extreme cost of covering the war, which 
seemed to pop up on new fronts nearly 
weekly, papers have been forced to buy fic- 
tion through syndicates. But he continued 
that in the fall he was expecting to buy short 
shorts, 1000 to 1200 words, and novelettes 
about 16,000 words, no longer. He was 
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unable to quote the rate of payment which 
is made on the 10th of the month following 
publication. For news and feature pictures 
he will pay $3.00. He suggested that pro- 
spective contributors query him before sub- 
mitting as these plans are tentative. 

Don Schram, State Editor, is again buy- 
ing a few feature stories for the Sunday 
State page. But instead of the old style his- 
torical yarn he wants something definitely 
tied up with news in Michigan. Pay for this 
material is about 1% a cent on publication. 

The Michigan Farmer, 1632 West Lafay- 
ette Boulevard, published by Capper-Har- 
man-Slocum, Inc. is edited by Milon Grin- 
nell, who will advise requirements on request 
and pays 1'/ cent the printed line about the 
10th of the month after publication. Here 
pictures find a market, especially those of 
Michigan scenes. Inside pix bring $2 and 
cover views $3 or more. Articles of special 
interest to the Michigan farmer on crop regu- 
lation, taxes, politics, and better farming will 
be considered. 

The biggest news from the Motor City, 
and sad in nature, was that Franklin Reck, 
Managing editor of the American institution, 
The American Boy, informed this writer 
that the magazine had been obliged to sus- 
pend publication owing to lack of funds. 
This is indeed too bad as the magazine, said 
Mr. Reck, was reaching the second and third 
generation of readers. He advised writers of 
juveniles to watch the publishing magazines 
for developments. 


The banking journal, Burroughs Clearing House, 
edited by Henry J. Boone, at 6071 Second Boule- 
vard, still pays from 2 to 3 cents the word for good 
scripts on banking. If these are ghosted, be sure 
they bear the O. K. of some bank official. “Be 
brief,” warns Mr. Boone. “Know your subject and 
stick to it, and do not pad your articles.” 

C. R. Johnson, editor of Babies and Civic Health 
published by the Mathews Company, 1221 Beau- 
fait, reports he is still overstocked and when he is 
in the market again he will buy articles about 
bringing up of babies for Babies which run from 
400 to 1500 words, payment has been reduced from 
1% to lc per word. Civic Health uses articles on 
that subject at the same pay rate. 

The Air Conditioning and Electric Refrigera- 
tion News is edited by George F. Taubeneck for 
the Business News Publishing Co., at 5229 Cass 
Avenue. Phil Redecker, managing editor reported 
that payment is 6c the printed line on the 10th 
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of the month following publication for good Mss. 
on “Stories of exceptional news value or informa- 
tive how-to-do-it yarns on merchandising and ser- 
vicing policies of successful refrigerator sales or- 
ganizations.” This goes for stories on air condit- 
ioning too. From what Mr. Redeker reported 
such manuscripts are hard to get and if prepared 
correctly find a ready market. 


The Motor News, official organ of the Auto- 
mobile Club of Michigan, holds its own as one of 
the best markets in this city. The address is 139 
Bagley Avenue. William J. Trepagnier, a regular 
guy, is the editor, and though sometimes hard to 
please, frequently offers helpful suggestions to pros- 
pective contributors. But the Mss. must be good 
He’s wearying of tripe and poorly written stuff. At 
present he wants good fiction, but using one story 
a month, it’s got to be good. And should have a 
motoring angle, or a tie-up with some phase of the 
automobile business. Fiction length is tops at 2,000 
words and brings $35 a story. Non-fiction, if based 
on travel or the motor industry, has a fine chance 
here, but stay away from old-time stuff and attempt 
to give a new version of travel spots or else dig up 
new interest spots. Pictures are very desirable, 
bringing $3 for singles, or $35 for series of 15 to 
20. Payment is on acceptance. Long non-fiction is 
worth $35; shorter stuff on down to $10. While 
stuffers or fillers bring $7.50. 


Buick Magazine, official publication for the 
Buick Motor Car Company is published at 818 
West Hancock. H. H. Curtice, Buick’s president 
and General Manager is the editor. His two asso- 
ciate editors are W. F. Hufstader, general sales 
manager, and A. H. Belfie, sales promotion mana- 
ger. However, George Post is the man to sub- 
mit Mss. to. To quote him: “We like to use educa- 
tional or constructive articles on the use of new 
crops of new technical developments. Want to con- 
tinually look ahead, stressing the point that the 
United States is a fine place to be living in.” Travel 
articles and pictures have their places here too, but 
remember—Buick Magazine is pointed toward the 
future. Payment varies according to the interest 
of the articles, sometimes running as high as 5c a 
word. Mss., however, should not run too long; 
700 words is the top limit. 


F. T. D. News is now at 550 West LaFayette, 
and edited by Bob Powers. Here is a limited market 
on the merchandising, growth and the care of 
flowers. Experience articles are usually supplied 
by the members of the Florists’ Telegraph Delivers 
Association, for which the magazine is the official 
organ. Word length is about a 1,000; and payment 
runs from 1% to 2c a word depending upon the 
MS.’s quality. Checques are mailed on publication. 


The D. A. C. News of the Detroit Athletic Club, 
uses big names only. 


Automotive News is at 2751 East Jefferson, and 
published by George Slocum, Chris Sinsbaugh is 
the editor. Pete Wembhoff is the new managing 
editor and reported that most of the news comes 
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from correspondents through the country and is 
paid for on publication at 40c a column inch. 
Photos bring $1.50. This is a trade paper for the 
automobile industry. A letter concerning your 
writing experience might result in a correspondent- 
ship. 


A few changes have occurred at Automobile 
Topics, Fourth Floor, New Center Building. Pub- 
lisher W. C. Cowling is working closer with his 
new Managing Editor, James Steinfirst, who suc- 
ceeded William Callahan. Steinfirst has been with 
the paper three The magazine is a bi- 
weekly now instead of a weekly; and the policy 
is to offer constructive articles on all phases of the 
automobile business to dealers and service men, in 
both the retail and wholesale end. Favorite sub- 
jects are service methods, financial and promotional 
ideas, as well short cuts which aid the man in the 
field. Mr. Cowling said “The paper is not a mere 
carrier of the news—but, rather, an interpretor of 
the news.” What material is bought, and at present, 
little is being purchased, is paid for on the first of 
the month following publication at 40c the column 
inch. This market may open up a little in the fall. 


years. 











TOTALITARIAN PAGE 


Explanation 











Courtesy Editor and Publisher. 


Totalitarian Page 

What happens to newspapers under fascist 
rule—when they attempt editorial “business 
as usual.” Recently, as a grim joke, the Des 
Moines Tribune published its editorial page, 
as it would look if a Gestapo agent sat in the 
proof reader’s slot. The blank spaces are 
where the usual open forum letters appear. 








Short-Short Markets 


(All data received direct from the publishers) 


Air War Stories, 10 East 40th Street, New York 
City. Leo Margulies, Editor. Short short stories, 
1500 words and less. 

The American Eagle, 10 East 40th Street, New 
York City. Leo Margulies, Editor. Short short 
stories, 1500 words and less. 

The American Hebrew, 48 West 48th Street, 
New York City. Arthur Settel, Managing Editor. 
Short short stories with Jewish angle, democracy, 
interfaith, etc., 1200 to 2000 words. Pays Yec a 
word, and up. Reports in one month. 

American Magazine, 250 Park Avenue, New 
York City. Sumner Blossom, Editor, Short short 
stories with American characters against an 
American background, 500 words, 1500 to 1700 
words. No specific rate of payment. Reports in 
approximately two weeks. 

The Atlantic Monthly, 8 Arlington Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. Edward Weeks, Editor. 
Short stories that are the best of their type, 2000 
to 4000 words. Reports in about two weeks. 

Avenger, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York City 
John L. Nanovic, Editor. Short stories with strong 
detective flavor, 2000 words, up. 

The Boys’ World, Elgin, Illinois. Kenneth L. 
Wilson, Managing Editor. Short short stories, 
preferably with twist ending, that are suitable for 
church school reading, 1200 words. Pays $20, 
flat rate. Reports in one to two weeks. 

Clues-Detective, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York 
City. John L. Nanovic, Editor. Short stories of 
various lengths, with good, strong detective action. 
Pays 1c, and up, on acceptance. 

Complete Western Book, 330 W. 42nd Street, 
New York City. Robert O. Erisman, Editor. 
Trick or character (latter preferred) short stories, 
up to 1500 words. Pays Yac to Ic, on acceptance 
Reports in ten days. 

Captain Future, 10 East 
York City. Leo Margulies, 
stories, 1500 words and less. 

Cosmopolitan, 959 Eighth Avenue, New 
City. Harry Payne Burton, Editor. Short 
stories, 1300 to 2000 words. 

Country Gentleman, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Benn Hibbs, Editor. Action, romance or mystery 
stories, 1500 to 2500 words. Pays full market rate, 
on acceptance. Reports in one week. 

The Christian Family and Our Missions, 365 


New 
short 


40th Street, 
Editor. Short 
York 
short 


Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. Frederick M 
Lynk, S.V.D., Editor. Good, wholesome famil 
stories, 1000 words or so. Pays le a word, on 


acceptance. Reports in about two or three weeks. 
Detective Fiction Weekly, 280 Broadway, New 
York City. Paul A. Johnston, Editor. Crime. 
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mystery, detective short short stories, 800 to 2000 
words. Pays 1c, and up. Reports in two weeks. 

Detective Novels, 10 East 40th Street, New 
York City. Leo Margulies, Editor. Short short 
stories, 1500 words and less. 

Doc Savage Magazine, 79 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City. John L. Nanovic, Editor. Short 
stories with modern American adventure, American 
hero, 2000 words to 4000 words. Pays Ic, and up, 
on acceptance. 

Double Detective, 280 Broadway, New York 
City. Paul A. Johnston, Editor. Crime, mystery, 
detective stories, 800 to 2200 words. Pays 1c, and 
up. Reports in two weeks. 

Everywoman’s Magazine, 1790 Broadway, New 
York City. Elita Wilson, Editor. Stories of the 
short short type on any subject except war, 1000 
to 1200 words. Pays approximately $50. Reports 
in three weeks. 

Exciting Detective, 10 East 40th Street, New 
York City. Leo Margulies, Editor. Short short 
stories, 1500 words and less. 

Exciting Love, 10 East 40th Street, New York 
City. Leo Margulies, Editor. Short short stories, 
1500 words and less. 

Exciting Western, 10 East 40th Street, New 
York City. Leo Margulies, Editor. Short short 
stories, 1500 words and less. 

Extension Magazine, 360 N. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. Eileen O’Hayer, Editor, The 
general short story, 2500 words, and up. Pays 
from $25 to $100. Reports in two to three weeks. 

Famous Funnies, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. Harold A. Moore, Editor. Stories packed 
with plenty of action and adventure, designed 
for youngsters between ten and fifteen years, 1500 
words. Pays $25, upon publication. Reports im- 
mediately. 

The Friend, c/o Otterbein Press, Dayton, Ohio. 
Rev. J. Gordon Howard, Editor. Adventure, in- 
formational, inspirational stories, 800 to 1500 
words. Pays $1 to $5. Reports within a month. 

Front Rank, Beaumont and Pine Streets, St. 
Louis, Missouri. Herbert L. Minard, Editor. 
Stories that are of interest to young people and 
young adults, 1500 words or less. Pays $3.50 
per M. Reports in one week usually. 

Golfing, 14 E. Jackson, Chicago, Illinois. Herb 
Graffis, Editor. Golf short shorts without love 
interest, without holes-in-one country club environ- 
ment, 1000 to 1500 words. Do not submit before 
January, 1942, because this magazine is published 
only from March to July. Pays minimum of Ic 
a word, often more. Reports in ten days. 
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G-Men Detective, 10 East 40th Street, New 
York City. Leo Margulies, Editor. Short short 
stories, 1500 words and less. 

Green Ghost Detective, 10 East 40th Street, 
New York City. Leo Margulies, Editor. Short 
short stories, 1500 words and less. 

Grit, Williamsport, Pennsylvania. W. Boyd 
Tobias, Fiction Editor. Love, western, adventure, 
sport, northern short short stories, 1200 to 1500 
words. Pays according to quality and word con- 
tent. Reports in two or three weeks. 

Home and Food, 2 West 45th Street, New York 
City. Flora Sands Carlan, Editor. Young love, 
children’s and family problems may be used as 
subjects for 1200 to 1500 word short short stories. 
Pays $10, after publication. Reports in three weeks. 

The Household Magazine, Topeka, Kansas. 
Nelson A. Crawford, Editor. Any type of short 
short, 1000 to 1500 words, that will appeal to 
typical women readers. Pays usually $50 a story. 
Reports ordinarily in one to two weeks. 

The Improvement Era, 50 N. Main Street, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. Richard L. Evans, Editor. 
Short shorts, 750 to 2500 words, of wholesome 
type—no unconventional or sordid plots accepted. 
Pays Yec a word, on publication. Reports in 
thirty days. 

Liberty Magazine, 122 East 42nd Street, New 
York City. Olin H. Clark, Fiction Editor. Adven- 
ture, romance, love short shorts that are good, 
up to 1500 words. First class payment. Reports in 
ten to twenty days. 

The Little Folks, Hector, Minnesota. Mrs. Edith 
C. Palm, Editor. Short stories suitable for children 
from four to eight years, 450 words. Rates are 
low and made after publication. Reports in one 
week, 

McClure Newspaper Syndicate, 75 West Street, 
New York City. Mrs. A. P. Waldo, Fiction Editor. 
Original, well plotted short shorts with surprise 
ending, 900 to 1000 words. Pays $5, on publica- 
tion. Reports in about ten days. 

Masked Detective, 10 East 40th Street, New 
York City. Leo Margulies, Editor. Short short 
stories, 1500 words and less. 

Mystery Magazine, 79 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City. John L. Nanovic, Editor. Short stories 
of various lengths. Strong mystery and menace 
atmosphere, but no sex or sadistic horror tales. 
Pays lc, and up, on acceptance. 

Phantom Detective, 10 East 40th Street, New 
York’ City. Leo Margulies, Editor. Short short 
stories, 1500 words and less. 

Popular Detective, 10 East 40th Street, New 
York City. Leo Margulies, Editor. Short short 
stories, 1500 words and less. 

Popular Love, 10 East 40th Street, New York 
City. Leo Margulies, Editor. Short short stories, 
1500 words and less. 

Popular Western, 10 East 40th Street, New 
York City. Leo Margulies, Editor. Short short 
stories, 1500 words and less. 

Range Riders, 10 East 40th Street, New York 


City. Leo Margulies, Editor. Short short stories, 
1500 words and less. 

Redbook, 230 Park Avenue, New York City. 
Edwin Balmer, Editor. Short short stories, 1000 
to 3000 words. 

Rio Kid Western, 10 East 40th Street, New 
York City. Leo Margulies, Editor. Short short 
stories, 1500 words and less. 

The Shadow Magazine, 79 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City. John L. Nanovic, Editor. Short 
stories, 2000 words, with good, fast action; clever 
tricks. 

Sky Fighters, 10 East 40th Street, New York 
City. Leo Margulies, Editor. Short short stories, 
1500 words and less. 

Southern Sportsman, Austin, Texas. Joe Small, 
Editor. Hunting and fishing short shorts with an 
O. Henry ending, 1000 to 1200 words. Pays $5 
each. Reports in two or three weeks. 

Sports Action, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 
City. Robert O. Erisman, Editor. Trick or char- 
acter (latter preferred) short short stories, up to 
1500 words. Pays Yec a word, on acceptance. 
Reports in ten days. 

Startling Stories, 10 East 40th Street, New 
York City. Leo Margulies, Editor. Short short 
stories, 1500 words and less. 

Story Magazine, 432 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. Whit Burnett, Editor. Short stories of high 
literary merit, 3500 words. Pays $25 for shorts. 
Reports in two to three weeks. 

The Sunday School Times, 325 N. 13th Street, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Philip E. Howard, Jr., 
Editor. Shorts that are definitely Christian and 
spiritual stories, 1500 words. Pays 1¥%ac a word, 
and up. Reports in one month. 

Swank Magazine, 247 Park Avenue, New York 
City. Abner J. Sundell, Editor. Suave, clever ad- 
venture, etc., shorts, 1500 words. Pays on ac- 
ceptance. Reports in one week to two weeks. 

Texas Rangers, 10 East 40th Street, New York 
City. Leo Margulies, Editor. Short short stories, 
1500 words and less. 

This Week Magazine, Greybar Bldg., New York 
City. Mrs. William Brown Meloney, Editor. Short 
shorts of adventure, love, humor, mystery, but no 
war or gangster stories—2300 words and under. 
Excellent rates. Reports in two weeks or less. 

Thrilling Adventure, 10 East 40th Street, New 
York City. Leo Margulies, Editor. Short short 
stories, 1500 words and less. 

Thrilling Detective, 10 East 40th Street, New 
York City. Leo Margulies, Editor. Short short 
stories, 1500 words and less. 

Thrilling Love, 10 East 40th Street, New York 
City. Leo Margulies, Editor. Short short stories, 
1500 words and less. 

Thrilling Mystery, 10 East 40th Street, New 
York City. Leo Margulies, Editor. Short short 
stories, 1500 words and less. 

Thrilling Ranch, 10 East 40th Street, New York 
City. Leo Margulies, Editor. Short short stories, 
1500 words and less. 


(Continued to page 54) 








The Little Magazines 


HE “little” magazine, or “earth’s fragile 


children” as they sometimes are called 

are for the most part highly important 
markets for authors. They pay very little 
in money, if at all, but editors of many big 
national magazines watch their pages for 
signs of new talent. Here is the first place 
where the experimentalist gets into print, 
where peculiar punctuation, casual capitaliz- 
ing, stream of dreaming, and unique literary 
ideas spawn. Reports are not prompt, lack of 
return postage is a sin, and subscriptions are 
solicited from all comers. All editors have a 
warm spot in their hearts for the “little” 
magazine because in their pages are often 
found bright new talent. 


Accent, 102 University Station, Urbana, IIli- 
nois. Kerker Quinn, Editor. Issued quarterly; 30c 
a copy; $1.00 a year. Uses short stories of high 
caliber, up to 5000 words. Essays on literature 
and the arts, up to 5000 words. No photographs. 
Poetry of any length or form. Reports are in two 
weeks. Low payment, on publication. 


The Aerend, A Kansas Quarterly, Fort Hays 
Kansas State College, Hays, Kansas. F. B. Streeter, 
Editor. Issued quarterly; 25c a copy; $1.00 a 
year. Uses good, wholesome stories. Will not accept 
stories that are full of profanity and sex. Length 
should be from about 1500 to 4000 words. Articles 
on local history of this region or technical subjects 
popularly treated so that they are readable. Re- 
ports within one to six weeks. No payment in cash 
Sends author two copies of issue containing his 
contribution. 


American Prefaces, University Hall, Iowa City, 
Iowa. Wilbur L. Schramm, Paul Engle, Editors. 
Issued quarterly; 35c a copy; $1.00 a year. Uses 
quality stories, not over 7000 words—especially 
interested in young and unpublished writers. Uses 
critical articles on literary subjects. Twenty pages 
of poetry in each issue. Reports within one to 
two weeks. No payment. 


Decade of Short Stories, 2952 Belden 
Chicago, Illinois. Issued bi-monthly; 25c 


Avenue, 
a copy; 
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$1.50 a year. Lee Lukes and Bob Snider, Editor. 
Uses literary type of short story, ranging in 
lengths of from 1000 to 4000 words. No poetry. 
Reports are in three weeks. No payment. 


Diogenes, 141 Brittingham Place, Madison, 
Wisconsin. Arthur Blair and Frank Jones, Editor. 
Issued at no regular time; 25c a copy; $1.00 a 
year (6 issues). Uses very little fiction—chiefly 
experimental. Can use no work over 2500 words, 
unless, of course, it is very exceptional. Also uses 
literary criticisms; preferably not over 3000 words. 
Particularly interested in articles on contemporary 
poets, or essays in literary theory. Likes also to 
stress contemporary foreign authors, with essays 
on, and translations from, their work. Prints more 
poetry than anything else. Reports in about two 
weeks to one month. No payment. 


Fantasy, A Literary Quarterly, 950 Heberton 
Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Stanley Dehler 
Mayer, Editor. Issued quarterly; 25c a copy; 
$1.00 a year. Uses stories up to 5000 words, ex- 
perimental preferred. Plot unnecessary, the em- 
phasis being on intelligent writing. Is eager just 
now to get stories from South American writers 
or translations of material that has appeared in 
South American literary journals. Articles are 
strictly literary, critical rather than biographical, 
up to 5000 words. These are often done on order, 
but anything submitted is greatfully received and 
read, Bulk of magazine is verse. Here again the 
experimental is preferred. Long work acceptable. 
Report is sometimes quite slow. No payment other 
than copies of magazine. 


The Kansas Magazine, Kansas State College, 
Manhattan, Kansas. Russell I. Thackrey, Editor. 
Issued annually; 50c a copy. This is published 
by the Kansas State College Press but is not a 
college publication. All material accepted must be 
by present residents of Kansas, by former residents, 
or must be about Kansas or the mid-western 
region of which it is a part. Uses short stories up 
to 3500 words or longer if of exceptional merit, 
short shorts, etc. Material judged on_ literary 
quality and appeal to an adult reader group. All 
article material requires same specifications as 
fiction material. Length is from 1000 to 3000 
words—can use up to 3500 words. Articles, essays, 
sketches welcomed ; may be literary or deal with 
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current economic or social problems. Poetry may 
be either original verse or verse by Kansans 
printed elsewhere during year preceding last 
magazine week. Does not pay for material other 
than in copies of magazine. All material submitted 
should be prepared in consideration that the maga- 
zine is an annual publication distributed early in 
December. 

Matrix, A Magazine of Creative Writing, 1500 
W. Nedro Avenue, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Joseph Moskovitz, Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 20c 
a copy; $1.00 a year. Uses short stories up to 
5000 words, and poetry of high literary quality. 
No unsolicited non-fiction. Reports in about two 
weeks. No payment at present. 

New Mexico Quarterly Review, University of 
New Mexico, Albuquerque, New Mexico. Dudley 
Wynn, Editor. Issued quarterly; 35c a copy; 
$1.00 a year. Uses high-class fiction, conventional 
or experimental in technique; any kind of subject 
matter but regional is preferred. Length, 2000 to 
5000 words. Art of literary criticism; general 
articles on economic, social, political or philo- 
sophical problems; general interpretative articles ; 
material on Latin-America especially desirable. 
Uses photographs occasionally. Poetry. Reports are 
in two months ordinarily. No payment made to 
contributors. 

Partisan Review, 45 Astor Place, New York 
City. Issued six times a year; 25c a copy; $1.00 
a year. There is a rigid quality criterion on fiction 
used, but no other. New names have been pub- 
lished and will be again. Moderate length stories 
have a better chance. Uses articles on literary, 
political, art, musical, general cultural topics 
but on a very high level. Also, descriptive pieces 
of a city or region. Does not usually use photo- 
graphs but will if they are very good and apt. 
Poetry. Reports are in several weeks. Pays a 
minimum of $2 a printed page, on publication. 

Prairie Schooner, 12th and R Streets, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. Lowry C. Wimberly, Editor. Issued 
quarterly; 30c a copy; $1.00 a year. Uses fiction, 
preferably in lengths from 2000 to 5000 words. 


Prints five or six stories each issue. Uses two 
articles per issue, from 2500 to 5000 words. 
About ten poems are in each issue—up to 60 





lines. Reports are in one month. No payment. 

Rocky Mountain Review, Box 5, Branch Agri- 
cultural College, Cedar City, Utah. Ray B. West, 
Jr, G. Snell, G. H. Redford, Editors. Issued 
quarterly; 15c a copy; 50c a year. Wants alive, 
significant stories written to interest mature and 
cultured minds. Lengths under 4000 words are 
more useable. Writers in and of the Rocky 
Mountain area are especially encouraged to submit 
material, though a good script from anywhere 
will be welcomed and published. Uses book re- 
views, under 500 words; articles of general in- 
terest, 1500 to 3000 words. Uses poetry—Brewster 
Ghiselin is poetry editor. Slow report. No payment. 

The Southern Literary Messenger, 109 East 
Cary Street, Richmond, Virginia. F. Meredith 
Dietz, Editor. Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $3.00 


nr 
I 


a year. Fiction used in lengths from 1000 to 
40,000 words. Needs romance, adventure, high 
class mystery and detective, stories with historical 
background but plot and character must be em- 
phasized. Prefers stories of youth but not chil- 
dren’s stories. This magazine especially emphasizes 
the fact that they are in a position to promote to 
the utmost a real humorist who can do a series 
of humorous stories, and to recommend to the 
best publishers authors of promise—they have a 
weekly radio program on which they feature 
authors and their works even though the authors 
cannot be present. Purpose of magazine is to 
“discover” and promote new authors. Uses articles 
on present day and the future for fine arts, 
music, drama and literature. Uses a great deal 
of poetry both in the magazine and on the radio 
program. Reports take from one day to three 
weeks. Payment is with subscriptions to magazine. 

The Southern Review, University Station, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana. J. E. Palmer, Managing Editor. 
Issued quarterly; 75c a copy; $3.00 a year. Uses 
short stories not over 7500 words. Article material 
includes criticism, social-political commentary. 
Poetry. Reports are fairly slow. Pays $6.50 per 
page, on publication. 

Westward, International Magazine of Verse, 990 
East 14th Street, San Leandro, California. Hans 


A. Hoffmann, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a 
copy; $2.50 a year. Uses one occasional short 
short story, 1000 words, although most of re- 


quirements staff written. Good poetry of all kinds, 
short humorous verse preferred. Western verse, 
if really good, always in demand. Westward is 
now in its fifteenth year of existence without 
missing a single issue. Reports never take longer 
than one week. No payment. 

The Writers Forum, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 
Freeman Champney, Editor. Issued monthly; 35c 
a copy; $4.00 a year. This is a magazine of crea- 
tive writing combining criticism service for sub- 
scribers with publication of the best. Uses short 
stories and sketches, 1000 to 6000 words, rarely 
longer. Experimental forms, prose-poems, one-act 
plays, poetry of quality—any length. Articles of 
interest to the intelligent would-be writer, 2000 or 
3000 words. Occasionally articles of general in- 
terest in the fields of contemporary literature and 
cultural evolution. Uses poetry of quality, any 
length up to 200 or 300 lines. Reports take from 
two days to six weeks, depending on bulk of mate- 
rial coming into office. Pays $1.00 per printed 
page, on acceptance. 

Yours, for Success, Box 74, Parsons, Kansas. 
Issued monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. (This 
magazine is temporarily suspended and queries 
should be sent to Aleene Sharshal, Executive Sec- 
retary, before submitting scripts.) Uses short short 
stories; short stories, 3000 words; feature stories, 
3000 words or more. Any type of article accepted, 
subject to censor by editor. The idea back of this 
magazine is to give amateur creators an oppor- 
tunity to have their work published, consequently 
no payment is made for any material used. 








UES SINVOP IDE LbiF Bes 
BY GOLLY! 


Love, Literature and Laughter at the Huckleberry 


Mountain Writers’ 


and Artists’ Colony 


by A. M. MATHIEU 


HIS summer thirty writers’ colonies, 

nesting in the byways of America, 

lured writers by the hundreds to 
work, play, and listen to lectures held un- 
derneath spruce and palm. The motives 
pulling an author out of St. Louis and 
packing him to Provincetown, or out of 
Kansas to Olivet, Michigan, are as diverse, 
perhaps, as the benefits dispensed by the 
individual colony directors. 

I attended three: one at Indiana 
spring, another at Oklahoma this winter, and 
the Writers’ and Artists’ Colony at Huckle- 
berry Mountain, N. C., this summer. As 
Chrysis, and her adept Grecian contempo- 
raries, in Pierre Louys’ “Aphrodite,” were all 
things to all men, so our blooming and 
spreading writers’ colonies (four years ago 
there were seven of them) offer hazards and 
advantages within the ken of each writer’s 
own expanding mind. Thomas Mann, in 
“The Magic Mountain,’ early makes the 
point as his hero rides up into the mountains 
to the sanatorium, where the story takes 
place, that space as well as time, serve to give 
us all a new perspective. To be whisked a 
thousand miles, or ten miles, from our own 
milk horse route—for no matter what we do, 
if we repeat it often enough, it becomes just 
that—we gained a perspective equalled only 
by the passing of five or ten years. 


last 


Because the general way of doing things 
at Huckleberry is off center to a middle west- 
erner, at least; but soothing in its singularly 
lambent way, it left me a little pop eyed, but 


satisfied. Perhaps the lush touch enjoyed by 
this Colony is drawn from the proprietress, 
who, without any previous experience in con- 
ducting or promoting a resort of any kind, 
resolved one fine day that she would like 
to share her 150-acre mountainside tract 
with other writers, and forthwith announced 
it to the press. My visit there was during her 
second season, which I regret, as the bustle 
and bloom and bewilderment doubtless di- 
minish with each passing season. In another 
five years, order, and its handmaiden, plumb- 
ing, will come to Huckleberry, but that, too, 
will bring its own compensation. 

Today it is an American anachronism with 
itt Thoreau; a gentle naturalist with boots, 
soft snap-brim weathered felt hat, Dunhill 
pipe, and a common bed for his beloved Dar- 
win and the Lord of Hosts. 


OU arrive at Huckleberry Mountain by 
way of Hendersonville, N. C., and are 
met by a nice, big Plymouth station wagon 
driven by a Junoesque lady in her late 
thirties. She is Evelyn Haines the brains, and 
brawn, and banker behind the Colony. I 
didn’t know this at the time, nor did I know 
that when the Seventh Day Adventist colored 
help “took off” on Saturday, she did the 
dishes, the cooking, the serving, the greeting, 
and filled out her day with silent meditation. 
“Is the Colony far from Hendersonville?” 
“About six miles, and a lovely drive up 
the meuntain. The mountain laurel, and the 
rhododendren, and the short leaved pine,” 
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she spoke distinctly but fast, “are really a 
whole new world to you if you’ve never seen 
them before.” 

“Are there any mountaineer villages, or 
cross corners on the way up?” 

“U-NO.” 

“No, I don’t. I should have studied the 
map you sent me but I didn’t.” 

“U-No is small.” 

“The krackus in the back has a very nice 
conivo, don’t you think?” 

Evelyn laughed easily. “Hell,” she said, 
“Tll draw you a diagram,” and explained 
the logical history of U-No’s name. Some 
seventy years ago the Post Office, to encour- 
age the mountaineers in keeping up with the 
world, asked the owner of a mountain trad- 
ing station to handle newspapers. They also 
sent along a government form giving him 
the privilege of naming the “post office” with 
a “short name.” That was U-No. 

The six-mile climb from Hendersonville 
took a half hour as the path was wet and slip- 
pery. Evelyn expertly negotiated the narrow 
winding mud road that picked its way 
through farms of potatoes, corn, and "bacco, 
over culverts on which split logs had been 
laid, and past small wooden barns and homes 
that had been standing for a hundred years 
or more. They were all the color of un- 
painted, weathered pine. Along the road 
were wild blackberry bushes with fruit as 
large as any dewberry I had eaten, and 


occasionally small heavily burdened cherry 
trees gave a little red glow to the foliage. 

We turned through an open place in the 
road side fencing into a meadow which led 
quickly into a glade of pine. From here on 
the road was anyone’s guess, but later ex- 
amination showed that someone has dropped 
white gravel, in two slim lanes, and it was 
on this that Evelyn skillfully steered her sta- 
tion wagon. We drew up before a wooden 
slat and log cabin, built on the same fami- 
liar lines as the summer camps that dot the 
banks of any large river. It was perched 
on high stone pillars and contained a large 
screened dining room, about 40 by 25 feet, 
and a partitioned kitchen a third that size. 
The fire place in one corner had book shelves 
on either side, and were filled with the read- 
ing choice of the camp’s earlier vintage. The 
Huckleberry Colony is née Camp Minne- 
haha, a school for girls, and believe me, they 
must have been stout-hearted tots. 

Evelyn, who has an unusual host’s capacity 
to leave her guests alone unless she is sought 
out, left me in charge of a neatly dressed 
young colored man who picked up my 
grips and offered to show me to my cabin. 
Sprawled out around the dining hall, but 
mostly out of sight from it, is a rough semi- 
circle of camp cabins, tucked into the moun- 
tain side. The closest is perhaps 30 yards 
away, and the furthest about two hundred. 
I trudged gingerly after my grips, watching 
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not my steps but the profusion of wil 
ers. I recognized the wild phlox, lar 
pink flowering mimosa, oxeye daisy, laurel 
and, of course, the rhododendrens which in 
this country grow like trees with clusters of 
blossoms as large as cantaloupes. Dahlias here, 
seem to be | peas. 
There were species of oak trees with leaves 
as large as a man’s head. George preceded 
me into the cabin, opened my bag and was 
starting to hang up a coat. “Lite and set 


a spell,” he said. 


perennials, as do sweet 


The cabin was on stilts, and of ancient, 
crude construction. The door was of split 
logs covered with tar paper, and to lock the 
door meant taking it permanently off its 
hinges. It shut, however, of its own accord 
about nine tenths of the way, and it never 
later occurred to me to notice whether it 
was open or shut. The cabin’s one room was 
about 15 by 24 feet. In geometrical order 
four iron cots protruded from each corner. 
There were two wooden chairs, and one table 
between two of the cots, apparently made 





from a heavy packing box. In the middle 
of the room, but against one wall, was a sort 
of a cupboard, but it was open at two ends. 
On the floor was green linoleum, and most 
of the wall was cooper screening. Overhang- 
ing eaves kept the rain out, I was told. 

At the side and foot of my bed were two 
large six-foot windows, screened tightly but 
with no shutters. Thinking back, now, it 
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would have been simple to move the bed into 
the middle of the floor and remove most of 
the rain drops that swirled in from the night- 
long “heavy dew.” But man, divorced from 
the accustomed woman is a 
curious creature, head and 
blunderingly. So I did what seemed at the 
the natural, easiest thing, by donning 
a raincoat over pajamas. I never slept better 
There were also colored 


comforts of 


moving down 


time 


or longer in my life. 
curtains on the window side which 


imentation, but 


cotton 
I thought later 
instruction showed that they could be pulled 
to shut out the gregarious 
information 


were 
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across the windows 


elements. Useful though this 
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several nights surrounded by the comfortable 
warmth of a rain coat 

My room mate was an instructor of jour- 
from New York, a well-built, nice 
looking fellow in his thirties, I asked him 
Well, he said, “I am in an 
This fall I may go back to 
a syndicate. I 
moun- 
would be a 


nalism 


1 
why he came. 
in-between stage. 
work for 


3 
teaching work, or 


thought a couple of months in these 


tains away from everything 


pleasant break.” 


“How’d they come to hire you to teach 
here?” 

‘By mail. I never heard of the place be- 
fore, but Evelyn seems to write a very decent 
sort of a letter.” 

“What’s her 


pT 


general business set-up; do 
you know?” 

“TI understand she .cres of this 
mountain side, and is reserving 109 acres for 
the Colony and is selling the other 50 off 


to writers summer 


owns 150 


who want a permanent 
1 3 
home here. 

About a half a dozen or more homes were 
going up in the 50 acre tract reserved for 


that purpose. They were all two, three and 
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four room cabins, simply but well built. Lots, 
of about a quarter acre cost $150, and to 
construct a cabin, doing most of the labor 
yourself costs about $450, and to have it 
built by local non-union labor runs it up to 
$2,000 for a substantial job. 

At dinner I met the Colony’s members, 
and like people on a boat, brought together 
by chance to meet intimately for a spell, and 
then separate and never see each other 
again, there was a lowering of guards and 
defenses, of sotte voce rapier thrusts, made 
genially not to embarass the other fellow but 
to show, in good taste, what you might 
know about people. 





There was a Lady Librarian from one of 
the swankiest girl’s prep schools. She was 
having a high time in squashed shoes, a size 
too large, no stockings, a simple camp dress, 
and a pretty ribbon in her hair which hung 
loosely. You felt that during the year it was 
neatly, even tightly braided and combed. I 
asked what brought her here and _ she 
answered: “All year long I’m with the 
perfectly-bred daughters, of our best families, 
if you know what I mean, and I don’t want 
to sound snobbish at all; but these girls of 
ours are educated and intelligent young peo- 
ple. They’ve had all the advantages and our 
Principal takes only the best. 


“We teach them all that they should know 
before entering college, and they really get 
a fine education. But it’s a rather inbred life 
for me, and the meals, the way of living, the 
dress—all that goes with it, like everything 
else is best seen by a perspective. That’s why 
I came here. To rest. To write. And to live 
a different life.” 

That night, about half the campers stayed 
in the dining hall after dinner, and amiably 
sat around a table to inspect each other at 
leisure. My room mate suggested the old 
ice breaker “Truth or Consequences” in 
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which the players are divided into two groups: 
the virgins and the sturgeons. The penalty for 
lying was doing dishes Sunday, and a jury 
of three decided whether or not the player 
lied, or was evasive. The cleverest were under 
suspicion for everything they said, and the 
dullest lied in peace. But every answer re- 
vealed more of the person under fire, and in 
an hour a camaraderie, like the feeling in- 
duced by a fine old wine, settled over the 
group. We saw each other, and were satisfied. 
What better feeling is there to have when 
you are confined, yet camping, with a group 
of people? 

Perhaps the most romantic looking of the 
group, placed himself on the virgin side of 
the table. He was a young man from Buffalo, 
a skilled draftsman in a defense factory, 
about 22, with a fine, sensitive face. For 
some years he had spent his vacations among 
Indians living on Civilization outposts and 
had a box of note books filled with Indian 
folk lore. He, too, was full of the stuff, and 
squatting on his haunches before the fire had 
one hell of a good time retelling ancient 
Indian stories that he had dug up. One of 
the instructors outlined each story as he told 
it, and some bitter technical fights developed, 
as they always will among creative people, 
over “heightening the conflict,” and “telling 
it from the point of view of the Corn Husk 
Doll herself, rather than the story tel'er’s.” 
The young man loved his Indians and 
wanted to write their folk lore in a more or 
less stenographic 
manner. In the 
end, fiction tri- 
umphed over 
truth, as it always 


( \ ii itwe.* does, and, when I 
itt \/ Y) “SK” saw him last, he 
“i A¥s was casting about 
2M“ for a narrative 
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hook to begin the tale of Teepawaska, the 
Indian Princess. 


On every ship board, or in camp, there is a 
Quiet Woman With A Past. She appears 
from nowhere the second day and from there 
on in the gentlemen do some serious fencing 
for position. At Huckleberry Mountain there 
was, inevitably such a woman. She was young, 
slender, and as charming as the memories 
evoked by her Viennese name, Marika. She 
came to this country as child of ten, and 
lived at that curious section of New York 
City where the Bowery, Little Italy and 
Chinatown meet. She graduated from a 
New York college, and while there was in- 
fected with Communism, and _ engaged 
heartily in the world-wide plan of “weakness, 
disorder and discontent” that would make 
the world a set-up for Russia’s der tag. She 
was raised a “good Catholic” and after her 
marriage to a fellow party worker left the 
Church. After the first major Russian double 
cross of the democracies Marika left both 
husband and Party. “Why are you here, 
Marika?” 

“Why are any of us where we are? Because 
we see too late only le fait accompli, because 
we think only esprit d’escalier. 

A cultured, pretty young woman, dis- 
abused by her logic, and seeking both a 
faith and a mast to pin it on, is spilled honey 
to the male animal. 

“Read me one of your stories, Marika.” 
She read with the haunting accent of the 
linguist, and her r’s had a soft rolling burr. 
Her story was genteel, full of charming dis- 





sertations, Everything she 


and no point. 
wrote howled for a rudder. Marika was at 
Huckleberry Mountain for mental surcease 
and she got it by writing descriptions of the 


things she liked. Most of the day the “at 
work” sign hung from her cottage, and at 
Huckleberry, this was an inviolate com- 
mand to stay out. Everyone respected the 
other writer’s intentions when the “at work” 
sign was up, and Evelyn, wandering around 
the paths that led past the cottages sighed, 
perhaps, vicariously, as the busy clicking and 
tapping came out of the woods. “By golly, 
I’ve done it,” she must have felt, and she did, 
too, for Huckleberry is ideal for full-time 
writing. 

Alone, in a cabin in the mountains, with a 
typewriter and a stack of clean white paper, 
the writer discovers himself anew. The 
rumpled Carolina mountains strung unevenly 
along the horizon, shut out a nervous twitch- 
ing world, and the air is burdened with a 
scent the perfumers never capture. You 
may write all day, in peace, and ideas, aborn- 
ing, go straight to the typewriter. 


DO not know what is the itch that makes 
us write, but certainly a full stomach never 
made a fine writer. There must be some sort 





of inner discontent and consequent sublima- 
tion that takes itself out on the typewriter. 
But after a nine-course meal one is ready for 
rest and loafing, not for three hours hard 
work before a Royal. The meals that Evelyn 
serves will keep body and soul together in- 
definitely but they are no gastronomical de- 
light. When the dinner gong was sounded, 
everyone made track, and when the meal was 
over, no one felt particularly hungry or full. 
For working writers, the meals are a good 
diet. The day I left Huckleberry I went to 
that redoubtable pile of stone on Sunset 
Mountain in Ashville where the world’s finest 
hotel is slowly declining. I went there to 
write, loaf and eat nine-course meals. I 
accomplished two of my intentions, and 
wondered while idling over the patie de fois 
gras and thinly sliced smoked salmon, how 
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many of us eat ourselves out of inspiration. 

At Huckleberry that hazard was removed. 
Breakfast offered plenty of buttered toast, a 
medium portion of scrambled eggs, sliced 
banana and easy on the cream, grits, which 
I approached gingerly, and coffee. Dinner, 
one evening, was iced tea, cold sliced “store 
sausage,” peanut butter, a large vegetable 
salad, water melon, and coffee. A scrap of 
notepaper recalls that one lunch was tomato 
aspic, cheese and peanut butter sandwiches, 
potato salad, welsh rarebit, cake, custard, 
and hot tea. 

To anyone subscribing to the old German 
tradition that without steak and mashed 
potatoes a meal is but petit dejeuner, the 
Huckleberry menus were at first a_ little 
queer. After a while I found them pleasant 
enough, and more important, they did not 
interefere with your writing day by deduct- 
ing an hour after each meal for digestion. 
The board and room at Huckleberry starts at 
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$10 (if you want to share your cabin with 
three other writers) and goes up to $15 if you 
want to be alone. Twenty-one meals out of 
that kind of money doesn’t leave room for 
inch thick steaks, or huge platters of fried 
chicken. For what you pay, you get plenty. 

Plumbing worries many people who have 
never done without it. At Huckleberry there 
is a central shower house with hot and cold 
water which, with interesting variations, 
keep you both clean and alert. There is also 
a three-yard long deep, narrow sink where 
the artists wash, brush teeth, comb, and, so 
help me, jest at eight o’clock in the morning. 

Vespers was at five o’clock Sunday after- 
noon, and chairs and benches were drawn 
in a semi-circle around the fire place. From 
the mantle hung, discretely, some intimate 
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apparel, drying. Several pairs of shoes were 
set near the andirons, Joey, a beautiful young 
brown and white collie, crept in by the kit- 
chen, to be out of the rain and with people. 
He slid under a chair and dozed. Vespers was 
announced by beating a pan with a stick, and 
one by one the campers trooped in. Some of 
the girls smoked, and Dr. Sam Harper, the 
naturalist recruited to act in capacity of 
leader at vespers, filled and lighted his pipe. 
It smelled good. 

Mrs. Buchanon, one of the instructors, and 
a collector of Southern folk music, an- 
nounced that she desired to read a passage 
from Isaiah which she believed was the most 
beautiful piece of literature in the Bible. She 
spoke for perhaps three minutes explaining 
why she thought it so beautiful, and what it 
meant to her. She read the passage conver- 
sationally, and the writers about her leaned 
back in their chairs, thrust their legs out, and 
savored each word. The late afternoon sun, 
after hiding behind rain clouds all day, 
showed itself, and almost instantly the 
phoebes, the wrens, and the thrushes began 
to sing. It was a peaceful, even brilliant mo- 
ment. Mrs. Buchanon read for five minutes, 
or a little less, and, finishing, closed her 
Bible. Evelyn suggested a moment of quiet 
meditation, and it seemed to me, as we sat 
there, that there had never been a friendlier, 
more pleasant group of people. 

The honeymoning couple sat separated in 
the semi-circle and she, looking up caught his 
eyes on her and smiled warmly into his eyes. 
She held his eyes, and winked boldly at one 
of the fellows. Everyone saw the little by-play, 
and a chuckle rippled around the semi-circle. 
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to them, 
that for 


We all felt so close and to each 
other. Sam Harper said the sermon 
he would read part of a book he was writing 
called “Adventures” which sort of 
labor of love; his philosophy of life, as it 


Was a 


were. 
and 


that 


He read in a slow deep rich voice, 
everyone listened closely. Sam _ believes 
the richness of life comes from realizing the 
breathless and story of evolution, 
and how, because of it, all men are related 
not just to each other, but to all things and 
animals. He has the naturalist’s gentleness, 
and patience, and you felt in what he was 
the essence of years of fruitful 


amazing 


reading went 
study. Sam Harper read: 


The idea that man is a part of the 


and is the eterna] universe of living 
pulsing things. 

Everything that lives and shines and 
sings is essentially a part of this great 
universe, a wonderful harmonious 
unity, governed by unalterable and 
eternal laws. A handful of this cosmic 
dust makes a Plato or a rose. How just- 
ly proud man may feel to be a part of 
this magnificent plan, and to shine ever 
so little so sublime a spectacle. In 
such a role he compels a reverence 
which he could never inspire as a being 
set apart from this great divine order. 

As the universe of worlds and suns 
came out of the whirling mists of stel- 
lar nebulae, across the cosmic ages, so 
man came up from the unicellular life 


universe, and not a being set apart from of the old primordial seas, fighting, 
other living things, is as struggling, evolving through 
old as human history. rr aeons of biologic time. Finite, 
The untutored savage Os iS Ai tho, he be called, he is thus a 
probably had a better in- La GANG part of the Infinite! Horatio 
tuitional conception of it \" a= Hackett Newman says that to 
than has the modern \ li /'p look upon life as something 
man. Thinking men, | as Nal y \ A, Lento transcendant or extra-natural 
however, have stated this rane aa daere WE is fatal to all understanding 
truth in one form or and progress, and only when we 
for the past two thousand years, and realize that life is part and parcel of the 


yet relatively few are the men today 
who understand and accept it. 

We make much of the virtue of pa- 
triotism, but rarely give a moment’s 
thought to our cosmic citizenship. But it 
would seem self-evident that one should 
be first a man and then a patriot. 

Astronomers exploring the vast side- 
real spaces find the same fundamental 
elements in the ether and in the far 
distant planets that we find in our own 
world. It would be unreasonable to sup- 

fundamen- 
from other 


pose that our little earth 
tally different in kind 
planets of equal antiquity, or that it has 
been or is the especial charge or parti- 
cular pet of that mighty, inscrutable 
drives all the planets in 
and has maintained the 
vast universe of sky and stars through 
the measureless ages. This great un- 
known and unknowable power inhabits 


power which 
their courses 


physical universe can we begin to ap- 
proach an understanding of its nature 
and significance. 

Is it surprising that so infinitesimal a 
part should find it difficult to compre- 
hend the meaning and the mystery of 
the gigantic whole? 

Man is an observing, inquisitive and 
curious animal and attempts to learn 
of things that are beyond his ken. He 
longs to see the stars that ride the blue 
far beyond the vision of the strongest 
lens. He strives to uncover the lowliest 
beginnings of life hidden in the secret 
chemistry of rock and sea. If this in- 
satiable curiosity be good, why should 
he attempt to satisfy it by substituting 
myth and fable for the unknowable. 


We do not regard our physical exist- 
ence as supernatural, because it is com- 
mon to our experience and easily un- 
derstood. Neither is there anything 
supernatural in the psychic realm, 
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merely because there are here some 
things we do not know. 

The only intellectually honest phil- 
osophy is that all things that come to 
man are in accordance with the laws of 
nature, which attend him through all 
changes and vicissitudes, but that such 
phenomena as are beyond human ex- 
perience he simply does not know. 

He finished reading and smiled shyly 
at his wife who was contently knitting. 


It seemed impossible to believe that in an- 
other part of the world, so close that a flick 
of the radio would turn it on, armies were 
fighting each other over Holy Wars, over 
the True Way and The Only Way, and 
whosoever disagreed was liable to a concen- 
tration camp. In this little group, of a dozen 
different kinds and phases of religion and 
agnosticism, there was a unanimity of belief 
in what Sam read, and of professional respect 
for what Mrs. Buchanon read. “I wonder,” 
the teacher of journalism said to me later, 
“if perhaps a reason for all this religious strife 
is that the people hear it in their own 
churches. The preacher isn’t satisfied with 
selling a bill of goods to his own flock, but on 
top of that he must go out and tell them 
how stinking anybody else is who believes 
differently.” 

“Here without any pressure from anyone,” 
said Evelyn, “people come together once a 
week to worship, of if you will, to meditate 
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for a few minutes on what forces there are 
that are Big, and how small we are by com- 
parison, but related to it all.” 

The station wagon was at the bend in the 
lane, Evelyn beaming above the wheel. “Your 
lease is up,” she said, as I climbed beside her 
in the station wagon. 


Marika came along to say goodbye, pick- 
ing a few wild flowers on the way, “Here 
is a bit of jewel weed for your lapel, she said, 
holding up an orange brown sprig. Rain 
drops sparkled large and clear on the petals. 

“It rained in my left ear last night,” I 
said. 

“You will be back in civilization soon,” 
Evelyn laughed, “safe from nature’s peril.” 
She switched on the motor and shifted to 
first. 

“And as we reluctantly bid farewell to the 
green isle of Pego Pogo,” Marika chanted, 
“glowing rays of the setting sun dart above 
purple Awahoa bidding us return another 
CF... 

“Shut up,” I said. 

My ex-room mate slushed through the 
mud with an umbrella. “Tsk, tsk” he said, 
“was I late?” The car pulled away and as 
the cabins went out of view, I knew I didn’t 
want to leave. 

“There is something rich about this place,” 
I said to Evelyn, after a long silence. 

“Can you put it into words?” she asked. 











Motivation Made Easy 


by JAMES H. S. MOYNAHAN 


an occasional novelette for Black Mask. 

He wrote well, with a certain civilized 
maturity and a sublety of motivation un- 
usual in action magazines. Even for Black 
Mask he was exceptionally good. (At the 
suggestion of the former editor, Captain Joe 
Shaw,) I wrote this writer and told him 
how much I enjoyed his stuff. 

The other day I ran across a couple of 
old letters this man wrote me, and in the 
light of later events, two sentences stand out 
so vividly that I am taking the liberty of 
reproducing them here. 

“A man who develops a style of writing, 
a style of plot, and a tone that have his own 
trademark will probably be able to make a 
little money even in bad times.” 

And the second: “A man who rigidly 
insists on getting the little something extra 
out of even a commonplace piece of writing 
not only has more satisfaction in the work, 
but has at least a fair chance of turning out 
something striking.” 

I recommend these two aphorisms to you. 
The man who made them seems to have 
proved his own point pretty well in the 
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reception accorded his two best-sellers: The 
Big Sleep and Farewell My Lovely.—Ray- 
mond Chandler. 

Pursuing this idea further, suppose we 
consider the case of a man who has fol- 
lowed out the above injunctions faithfully. 
He writes a story. 

This polished gem is sent out religiously 
until the corners are so dog-eared they all 
meet. The editors aren’t having any. They 
can’t use it. You’d think the guy couldn't 
write! 

What’s wrong? Ray Chandler’s advice 
is still sound. We'll assume the guy is a 
highly literate person, with a good style, if 
you like. Then why does the yarn bounce? 

Yarns bounce for a variety of reasons, 
but the one I’m driving at is this: A man 
can write no more than he knows. 

To be a good writer you’ve got to know 
more than just How to Write. You’ve got 
to know about people, too. Can you write 
honestly and convincingly about people if 
you do not know them and understand 
them? 

Writers have certain qualities in com- 
mon, the very large qualities that make a 
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writer. The extroverted, active, motor type 
of individual doesn’t gravitate to the wri- 
ing profession. He goes into business, or 
the army, or on the cops. He doesn’t go in 
for day-dreaming, or abstract speculation. 
He’s impatient of deliberation: he wants 
action. He’s more or less thick-skinned. He 
doesn’t embarrass easily. Crowds don’t 
bother him: he likes people, even strangers. 

And writers? Your writer is a thoughtful, 
sensitive person. A man with clumsy fingers 
can’t repair a watch. A man with a clumsy 
mind can’t set down the ineffably delicate 
nuances of human behavior. What made 
this writer sensitive in the first place? 

Fear. 

A sensitive person is one whose senses were 
developed and kept at highest pitch by the 
belief that Life is an extraordinarily dan- 
gerous experience which can be survived 
only by constant alertness to ever-threaten- 
ing dangers. Sensitive parents, themselves 
believing this, teach it to their children. The 
first-born, novel, unique, and unchallenged, 
is cushioned from every blow by constant 
watching and admonition. Tyrant for a 
while of his little universe, he knows none 
of the disillusioning lessons of sharing, or 
taking his turn. For him there is no shar- 
ing: there is no taking turns. It is always 
his turn, and he is always first. 

His parents guard his precious person 
from even the suspicion of threatened danger 
by constant admonition. Watching for these 
dangers, only the shadows of which he sees, 
sharpens his senses, heightens his fears. He 
becomes extraordinarily sensitive in protect- 
ing this precious person. Not for him the 
terrors of the active, careless life. He prefers 
to sit on the side-lines, shining vicariously 
in day-dreams. 

Now I will be the first to tell you that 
this picture is an oversimplification, a gener- 
alization that applies to only a limited num- 
ber of writers. But a certain amount of it 
is true of all of us who write. Not all 
writers are first-born. All good writers are 
sensitive, 

This sensitiveness is a two-edged sword. 
It is at once a writer’s greatest asset and his 
greatest handicap. Why? Because the fear 
which engendered this sensitiveness tends to 


make a writer cautious with people. He ap- 
proaches strangers warily, psychically frisk- 
ing them for concealed weapons, not daring 
to risk friendship until the stranger has 
proved his good-will. To cover up _ this 
timidity and lack of initial assurance, the 
writer may adopt a pose of pseudo arrogance 
or superiority, or he may simply withdraw 
into his shell until such time as he deems 
it safe to emerge and offer you his friendship. 

Most of us outgrow this attitude as the 
years pass. A few don’t. Sometimes the ones 
who don’t, are the most delicate and polished 
craftsmen of us all. The poets, for instance. 
But what they gain in nicety they lose in 
stature. They risk nothing, and they win 
none of the broad, sympathetic human un- 
derstanding that makes writers like Dosto- 
jevsky, and Lincoln, and Shakespeare. They 
remain your shallow little egocentrics—your 
early Oscar Wildes. 

One of the most famous adjurations of 
Socrates, “Gnothi seauton,’ Know thyself, 
goes double for writers. Why? Because the 
only way to understand others is to under- 
stand yourself. Psychologists all agree that 
this is a tough assignment for anybody—re- 
gardless of his intelligence. 


LL the difficulties of life arise from a 
single cause—we like to kid ourselves. 
The gambler, the drunkard, the lazy man, 
the criminal—each turns his back on com- 
mon sense. Each turns his back on the 
accumulated wisdom of the human race. 
Each acts as if these laws applied to all other 
human beings—but not to him. Press him 
far enough and watch him squirm, watch 
him start to kid himself, and, if you press 
him further, watch him get sore and blow up. 
As a professional writer, all this is vitally 
important to you. Let me show you why. 
All plotting is either causal or teleological. 
That is to say, if you are writing of an in- 
animate force—an avalanche, a fire, a high 
wind—you can’t very well say they produce 
their effects on purpose. If you are writing 
of an animate force—a man, for example—- 
you look for his purpose in acting as he does. 
Thus we have two divisions: 
(1) Things, which operate through cause 
and effect. 
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(2) People, who operate through means 
and end. 

And here’s how, from now on, you need 
never get “stuck” in the middle of a yarn! 

Every element of a story serves one of 
those four purposes. It is a cause, a means, 
an effect, or an end. 

All right. Say you’re stuck. Half-way 
through your yarn you’ve bogged down and 
can’t seem to go ahead. What’s wrong? 
Possibly the situation is: 

“My hero’s got to get into this apartment 
and he hasn’t got a key and I can’t for the 
life of me figure how he could get one.” 
Or, “I’ve got my victim killed, and plenty 
of plants, and any one of four people could 
have done the job, but the trouble is: I 
can’t decide which one!” Or, “She’s sup- 
posed to sneak into his room while she’s 
ostensibly taking a shower and steal the 
letter, but how could he prove she’d left the 


bathroom?” 


Let’s take these. The first, since it con- 
cerns a human being, shows us an end ac- 
complished: The hero is inside the room. 
What we seek is a means. What means did 
he employ? In my own yarn I planted 
a little hardware store into which my hero 
entered in the course of his business. The 
proprietor stopped filing a key on a machine 
to wait on him. The hero gives back the 
key to the owner, but we know now he has 
had a duplicate made. 

In the second example we have human 
beings as well. Therefore our problem is: 
To what end did this murder serve as a 
means? We examine the possible motives 
of the four suspects and pick the most inter- 
esting motive. 

In the third example we’re dealing with 
human beings, too, but this time we’re not 
interested in their motives, the means the 
girl employs to gain her end. We’re inter- 
ested in an effect—evidence the girl was in 
the room—and its cause. In this particular 
yarn I had the girl leave her slippers off lest 
the clopping heels be heard. Coming from 
a bath, her feet naturally became soiled on 
the floor. The hero pointed out that she was 
wearing slippers, but the grimy soles of her 
bare feet indicated she’d been walking around 
without them. The girl claimed she hadn’t 


left the bathroom, and this proved her a 
liar. 

You’ve probably read, or been told, you 
should plot your story in scenes. Do you 
know what a scene is? A scene is a single 
comprehensive event in a play or story held 
together by a single, unified purpose. 

We’ve got to hold our scenes together with 
something. It can be the setting, for ex- 
ample. But if the actors left and others took 
their place, the business of the second actors 
might have no relation whatever to that of 
the first except that it chanced to take place 
in the same setting. We need something 
more vital to tie up our scene. What is more 
vital than the purpose of a human being? 

Just as a scene is held together by a 
single, unified purpose, so is a story. For the 
benefit of those who have missed previous 
pieces, I will repeat that: “A short story 
is the account of a character's trying to 
avert a disaster which threatens another 
character.” 

This purpose, to avert disaster, is the 
hero’s motivating force throughout your 
story. I say to avert disaster advisedly. You 
can say: “To help another character attain 
relief,” but that isn’t the same thing. Why? 
In the former instance you are emphasizing 
the disaster: this gives your story menace. 
In the latter instance you emphasize the re- 
lief: what sort of way is that to get sus- 
pense? 

But there is another, an even more com- 
pelling reason why we must construct our 
story on purposes. It is this: In Life, as well 
as in fiction, everything we do is for a pur- 
pose. More often than you'd think, it isn’t 
a conscious purpose, and we may even deny 
it in all good faith. It is then that our 
friends, who see the incident objectively, use 
the expressions, “Accidentally-on-purpose,” 
or “Kidding himself.” 

Every purpose has in turn another, greater 
purpose which it serves, and so on infinitely. 
For example: Let’s take a scene from a 
story where the hero, in order to avert dis- 
aster from some character, must gain access 
to a room. 

He may (1) ask for the key; (2) search 
for it, or (3) break the door down, we'll 
say. When he finds he cannot get it by ask- 
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ing for it, he abandons that purpose, having 
failed in it, and adopts another, new pur- 
pose—to get the key by searching for it 
and finding it. Failing this, he again aban- 
dons.a purpose, and adopts a third, and new 
one—to break the door down and thus gain 
access to the room. This time, we'll say, he 
succeeds. 

Since he has succeeded in his purpose— 
to enter the room—that’s the end of the 
scene. He still hasn’t finished with his pur- 
pose of averting disaster from the other 
character, so that’s not the end of the story. 
The end will come when he has finished with 
that purpose. 

In Life, of course, every purpose has a 
greater purpose which it serves. In a short- 
story, however, we terminate this chain of 
purposes arbitrarily whenever the hero has 
finished with the story-purpose. 

Okey, you say, this theory stuff’s all very 
well, but how does it help me write my 
story? 

Plenty, brother. Just plenty! 

A reader reads on to find out something 
he doesn’t know. We parade for his inspec- 
tion a mysterious effect or a puzzling means. 
We don’t tell him what causes the effect, 
or to what end the means is employed. What 
does your reader do? 

He keeps on reading to the end of our 
story to discover what caused the mysterious 
effect, or toward what end the character 
employed such puzzling means. For example: 

A man comes across a tiny hole in the 
road out of which comes a steady hissing, 
rushing sound. Are you curious to know 
what caused this mysterious effect? Read on. 

A man is seen standing nude to the waist 
in an ice-filled stretch of sea-water. Do you 
want to know what he does this for, to what 
end he employes this puzzling means? Read 
on 








The hissing sound was caused by gas 
escaping from a break in the gas-main drip 
box. Pressure from the street gas mains 
forced the gas out through the hole in the 
road-surface. 

The gentleman disporting among the ice- 
floes was a member of the Boston Brownies, 
a group which prides itself on swimming 
every day in the year in the open ocean. 
And here, in brief, we have the mechanics 


of all plotting. The writer sets before the 
reader a number of intriguing effects or 
means, withholding the explanation of their 
causes and ends until the end of the story. 

For example. An animal loosens a bit of 
snow on a mountside and it begins to roll, 
gatherinz snow, size and weight as it rolls 
down the slope. Right away we want to 
know: Will it result in the dreaded effect- 
an avalanche? 

A prisoner saws at a bar of his ce!l with a 
bit of common yarn, because he has read 
that the filings, adhering to the yarn, will 
enable him to cut through the bar and 
escape. Will he attain his desired goal—free- 
dom? We read on to find out. 

Now not all motivations in a story are true. 
After all, if the reader guesses right away that 
the man in the ice-water is a member of a 
winter swimming group, he’s no longer in- 
terested in your little bit of mystification, 
because he knows the answer. Perhaps, on 
the other hand, you’re afraid he may guess 
the answer. In that case you’ve got to throw 
him off the track. So what do you do? You 
give him another motivation, putting the 
suggestion in the mouth of one of the minor 
characters, perhaps. This character may 
venture the opinion that the man has fallen 
overboard from a yacht, or that he is par- 
taking of the baptismal rites of some Spartan 
cult. This red herring will satisfy your read- 
er’s curiosity and lull him into a false 
credulity while you proceed with your yarn. 

Again, Suppose you are looking out over 
the surface of a lake. You see something 
sticking up that looks like a submerged auto- 
mobile tire—but you can’t be sure. A foot 
or two further on, you see another, similar 
shape barely visible above the surface of 
the water. Looking still further, you see an- 
other similar shape. So far, they look like 
tires. 

Now if just beyond the last shape, another 
shape emerges from the water, this time with 
a horrible head, you know then that the 
other shapes were not tires, but the half- 
submerged coils of a sea-serpent which some- 
one, say, constructed for a water-pageant. 

A story is like that. 

The shapes, emerging —half-submerged 
from the water, which you wrongly saw as 
tires, are ‘story effects, to which you attribute 
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a wrong cause. In your story you offer a 
glimpse of an effect or a means, or a motive, 
and you furnish the reader with a false rea- 
son for it, or better, let him jump to a false 
conclusion about it. The false reason may 
satisfy him completely, or it may seem just 
a bit unlikely. But when, in the ending of 
the story, an additional fact is revealed, 
like the head of the sea-serpent, then all the 
previous glimpses of this story-thread are 
shown to be involved, and the reader is 
given the true cause—or the true motive for 
the character’s action. 

Say a child begins to demonstrate a sud- 
den and unwonted concern for the song- 
birds in the garden, taking out repeated 
slices of bread to feed them. We think she 
is taking the bread to feed the birds, and 
while we think it’s a little odd she should 
display this sudden concern, we think no 
more of it until the police come to report 
that an escaped convict has been seen in 
the vicinity. Further developments reveal 
the fact that the little girl has taken pity 
on the man, has hidden him in the tool- 
house and is bringing the bread out to him 
to keep him from starving. 

It will be seen that for this story two sets 
of motivations are required—a true set and 
a false set. The effects and the means which 
we see—the scattered bits of bread on the 
grass, and the little girl’s visits to the garden 
—are true. But the story proceeds on the 
basis of the false motivation until the true 
motivation is revealed in the ending. 

Somerset Maugham, here in America after 


incredible adventures escaping into England, 
has this to say about motivation. The four 
greatest novelists who ever wrote—Tolstoy, 
Dostojevsky, Dickens, and Balzac (the selec- 
tion in Mr. Maugham’s)—were none of them 
great craftsmen. But because they saw 
deeply into people, and understood their 
motives correctly, they were the right men 
in their handling of people. On that basis 
rests their eternal greatness. 

It is one of the triumphs of human wit 
to conquer by humility, and submissiveness, 
to humiliate others by one’s virtues, to at- 
tack others by one’s own passivity, to cause 
pain to others by one’s own suffering, to 
strive to attain the goal of manly force by 
effeminate means, to make oneself small in 
order to appear great. If you would learn 
to understand these paradoxes in yourself, 
as well as in others, you will find the an- 
swers in three books—“Understanding Hu- 
man Nature,’ by Alfred Adler; “How to 
Be Happy Though Human,” by W. Beran 
Wolfe, M. D., whose stuff you used to read 
in Esquire, and “The Mind In The Mak- 
ing,’ by James Harvey Robinson. It is the 
latter book which the editor of the DicEst 
said he would pick to be preserved if all 
other books were about to go overboard. 

If you are looking for the kind of motiva- 
tions editors love, here are your books. But 
don’t be surprised, too, if a lot of your 


troubles fly out the window once you start 
to see yourself as others have always seen 
you—and liked you. 
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PLAN FOR 
PLAYMAKING 


By MARJORIE MUELLER 


AVE you ever wished for a simple 

step-by-step recipe that would take 

the trial and error out of playmak- 
ing? Then perhaps you'd like to sample 
the plan below. 


lieve which is part of your personal phil- 
osophy or credo. You may feel as I do that 
faith can work miracles. The hero, poor 
lad, may not have any confidence in his 
ability, but he wants very much to go places 





GENERAL INGREDIENTS 
(All Plays) 


characters 





Main character or who definitely 


want something. 


Other characters, some of whom may be against, 
others, in sympathy with the main character. 

A Theme—the central idea or message behind 
the play. 

The problem confronting the main character 
or characters. 


Setting and locale of the play. 


A given period. 


Opening situation—introducing the problem. 


Series of incidents with character struggling 
against himself other people, or outside forces. 


A dash of suspense. 


A climax in which matters come to a head. 


BASIC RECIPE 


Character in a play must always be an active 
agent conscious of his desires—consequently no 
lunatic could be the central personage of a play. 

Opposing and sympathizing characters must be 
equally conscious of their desires. 

A truth based on your observation of human 
experience. 

Something must be accomplished, or a choice 
made, but serious obstacles stand in the way. It 
must appear vital to the audience. 

Examples: Radio room on a modern liner Orient 
bound. 

Office in an 
New York. 

Any time during the past, present or future; a 
real or fantastic period. 

Character is caught in a trap of his own o: 
another’s making. He may be up against his own 
nature or a belief, his social, economic, or phy- 
sical environment, or confronted by specific people 
who are at cross purposes with his own desires or 
who play on his weaknesses. 


employment agency in upstate 


Character makes successive attempts to get out 
of the trap. 

Continual doubt as to whether he is going to get 
out of the trap. 

Supreme attempt—character is freed from trap 
or must remain in it. 








As you read through the general ingre- 
dients and basic recipes for plays, you may 
have thought of some characters, settings and 
possible problems, but the theme may have 
occasioned some head-scratching. It needn’t 
be profound or deep—it can very well be a 
joyous sentiment—but to be convincing it 
should be something that you sincerely be- 


because he has a Reason—and this same Rea- 
son does her darndest to bolster up his con- 
fidence in himself. Our fair-haired boy is 
constantly confronted by obstacles in the 
shape of people and incidents which tend to 
shake his confidence. However, the heroine 
stands by, and once he has accomplished 
something through her aid that gives him 
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faith in his ability, he has equipment which 
will stand him in good stead in the final 
showdown or climax. 

A play with this particular theme could be 
handled very humorously if there was no 
stopping the hero once he got started, and 
the work which was going to make it possi- 
ble for him and our little Nell to set up 
housekeeping has him interested to such an 
extent that whenever the Little Woman does 
see him, he’s very much preoccupied with it. 
(O” course she was the one who got him 
started in the first place!) 

Pick the above any of 
credos you’d like to illustrate in play form, 
then outline according to the general ingre- 
dient chart and plot according to the basic 
recipe, writing down your information in 
this order: 


CHARACTERS: Give each one a tentative name, 
a predominant characteristic, and an idiosyn- 
cracy which might be a personal gesture, a char- 
acter quirk or a hobby. (N. B. A character 
quirk or hobby is often the “handle” by which 
your hero can manipulate the villain or vice- 
versa). 


theme or your 


SetTinc: Briefly characterize setting and 
state your locale and period. (For a one act 
play keep the same setting throughout and 
have the action continuous with no curtain till 
the end. Also remember in the case of plays 
for the amateur market that simple, suggestive 
settings will help sell your script.) 


your 


Basic ProspLeM: Express in a sentence or two. 
For example in Wanted, A Wife, my play of a 
foreign-born Connecticut tobacco farmer, the 
basic problem is that Willem wants a big and 
sturdy wife to help him with his work. 

THEME: Express in one sentence the credo or 
central idea you’re illustrating in your play. In 
the play above it’s “The best laid plans o’ mice 
and men gang aft agley” which is good for 
innumerable more treatments. 

Openinc Situation: State briefly the trap in 
which your character is caught when the cur- 
tain goes up. (In the case of Willem, he’s stil! 
without a helpmate, but he’s inserted a want 
ad in the farm papers. When the latest deluge 
of mail arrives R. F. D., we discover that Willem 
has already made his choice and that she’s due 
to arrive that very evening. To make visual to 
the audience Willem’s character quirk, a soft 
spot for weak, helpless things, we see him car- 
ing for a dog which has been run over). 

ATTEMPTS TO SprinG Trap: Outline briefly his 
successive attempts to get out of trap. (After 
his friend the mailman leaves with a promise 
to pick up Willem later to call for his mail 
order wife, a fragile looking, slender girl stops 
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in to ask for directions. Willem is highly in- 
dignant when she turns out to be the girl for 
he received a photo of a hefty farm woman 
He determines to pack her off via the mailman, 
but softens sufficiently to ask her to supper. 
During the meal (which she has prepared), 
Willem struggles against an increasing like and 
pity for the very feminine little creature whose 
intolerable home situation caused her to answer 


his ad. 
SUPREME ATTEMPT: State your Big Scene in a 
nutshell. (In the case of Willem, he leads with 


his reason till he hears the mailman honking 

his horn outside. Then his weakness for small, 

helpless things traps him, and he goes with the 
girl to the preacher). 

After you have worked out your charac- 
ters and the main incidents of your play, 
the next step is to plan a brief scenario of 
what happens on the stage from curtain 
parting to closing. You are writing for the 
theatre, remember, and for this medium the 
eye wants to be convinced even more than 
the ear. Drama is emotion plus action, so 
we must see not only how people react to- 
wards one another emotionally, but what 
they do. The best way to avoid a half-baked 
play in which the characters sit around a 
table endlessly talking and bickering is to 
treat your scenario in the light of a panto- 
mime. If actors could walk through it in 
dumb show and give an audience a fairly 
good idea of what it’s about, chances are 
you have a good action and emotion play 
structure, This way too the dialogue won't 
be dragged out of thin air or wander off on 
detours, but will grow out of the action, the 
reaction and conflict of your people. 

Even before your characters say one word, 
the audience should have a clear impression 
of what they’re like from the way they’re 
dressed, how they make their entrance, or 
what they’re doing when the curtain goes up. 
Get your characters across to the director and 
actors by means of caricature. Individualize 
them by exaggerating their outstanding qual- 
ity and playing up their idiosyncracies. Con- 
fronted with the statement, “Mae Peck is a 
plainly dressed woman in the early thirties,” 
the director and actor have practically noth- 
ing to go by. But suppose you say: 

Mae Peck is a female Caspar Milque- 
toast, a timid, mousey woman dressed in 
drab clothes which catch the eye because 
they're so very out of fashion. There is 
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one thing, however, in which she takes 

passionate pride—her flower garden. As 

the curtain goes up, she comes into the 

kitchen, her hands still caked with loam. 
This way the actor has something on which 
to build a three-dimensional portrait. Then 
to assure dramatic sparks, confront this char- 
acter with a direct opposite, say a hulking 
bully of a husband whose main interest in 
life is to make as much money as possible 
out of his farm—and beauty take the hind- 
most. There'll be conflict aplenty, espec- 
ially if the woman is getting ready for her 
first flower show and the man decides to put 
more of the land into grain—including the 
flower garden. By listing groups of dia- 
metrically opposed characters, you'll set in 
motion any number of dramatic plots. Just 
be sure that they “stick by their guns” all 
the way through till the Big Scene when one 
or the other will have to back down or a 
compromise is effected. 

The setting takes an important part in 
your play and often helps determine its tone. 
Living rooms are all very well, but there are 
a great many other drama-suggestive set- 
tings which contain endless character and 
plot tips. To mention a few: knitting alcove 
in a department store, beauty salon, bus ter- 
minal, dressing room backstage at an ama- 
teur play, fountain luncheonette, ready-to- 
wear fitting rooms, gas station, beach scene 
complete with lifeguard on elevated stool, 
interior of a subway stalled between stations, 
backstage at a rodeo—the list goes on in- 
definitely. A shoe store makes an_ ideal 
comedy setting and was what I used for 
“The Cinderella Man,” whimsical one actor 
of a shoe clerk looking for a Dream Girl 
with a 4B foot, but who doesn’t recognize 
her till the climax because she wears size 
11C! Another setting which fairly oozes 
comedy is a Courtship School (’specially if 
teacher can’t apply his theories to his own 
romance), and still another, newspaper lost 
and found department. It’s a good idea to 
make and keep a list of setting like this in 
your idea file because they will often serve 
as the starting point for a play. Backstage 
at the rodeo, for instance, just suggested to 
me a serious misunderstanding between a 
cowgirl and cowboy, patched up when the 
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man is carried in hurt (but not as hurt as he 
pretends to be!) 


You can use setting even more directly in 
plotting by putting ordinary people in an 
extraordinary setting or turnabout. Imagine 
an Eskimo at the Waldorf! A “city slicker” 
lost deep in the Big Woods. An impractical 
woman genius marooned on an island with 
a swarm of children and a sick (but defin- 
itely attractive!) male. In this case envir- 
onment is the “villain” to be worsted. 


Playwriting, unlike other forms of writing, 
even lends itself to sociability once you’ve 
got your character-and-action scenario ready 
to pop into the oven. Get your friends and 
neighbors to gather ’round (but don’t tell 
them in advance what they’re in for). When 
they’ve walked into your parlor, briefly ex- 
plain and assign characters and the opening 
situation or trap. Then let them “up and at 
it” while you sit on the sidelines and make 
hay on your portable. Often you'll get a 
surprisingly good head start on your play and 
lines with really individual flavor. Running 
through it several times with the parts re- 
assigned also gives your characters interest- 
ingly varied interpretations. Just to show 
you what the results are like, here is some 
improvised and unedited play dialogue which 
I took down the other night. The under- 
lying idea was ordinary people in an extra- 
ordinary situation, the setting, life-boat of a 
steamer torpedoed in the South Atlantic, and 
the characters, a missionary, his wife, a 
wealthy farmer and a night club dancer. 
The time, dawn. To make their predica- 
ment worse, they are without oars. While 
the others sit miserably huddled on the 
benches, the missionary’s wife sleeps. 

Dancer: (Breaking the Silence) Oh, God Al- 
mighty, it’s cold on this boat! 

Missionary: (Reprovingly) Carlotta, is that 
the right way to be speaking when your last hour 
is upon you? 

Dancer: Last hour—it’s cold—I’m wet! How 
long do we have to stay in this crate anyway? 

Missionary: There, there, child, calm your- 
self. We’re all facing the same thing. 

Dancer: Well, why doesn’t somebody do some- 
thing about it? 

MISSIONARY : 
but pray. 

Dancer: (Scornfully) Pray! 

FARMER: (To Missionary) Prayers are all right, 
but can you swim? 


There’s nothing anybody can do 
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Dancer: That’s talking, farmer! (Looks Down 
at Her Legs—Sighs) Vl never be able to dance 
again. My legs are waterlogged. 

Missionary: Is dancing so important to you 
now, child? 

Dancer: Important? It’s my life! 

Missionary: Life itself seems to be the most 
important part at this moment. 

Dancer: I'd sooner be dead! 

Missionary: We probably soon will be. 

FarMER: (Placatingly) Now—now. 

Dancer: I’ve got to get to Cape Town! 

FARMER: (With an Attempt at Humor) Well, 
Carlotta, do you want to try and swim? 

Dancer: (Taking Him Seriously) With sharks 
around us? (Pointing) Look at that big one over 
there. 

FarMER: I'd take a chance against the sharks 
if I knew we were near land. 

Dancer: Look at them! They look like the 
customers at the Golden Slipper. 

Missionary: Child, that’s no way to talk about 
your fellow beings. 

Dancer: (To Farmer) For God’s sake, can’t 
you make him shut up? 

The climax comes when a steamer picks 
them up, but not before all the characters 
have had a changed perspective on life. None 
of the four people who improvised this dia- 
logue had ever had previous dramatic ex- 
perience; they just followed my dialogue 
recipe which is: 
1) have each character “stick to his guns” 
—and in his individual speech pattern. 
2) have each line tell us more about the 
character or another character, or 
3) have the line forward the action of the 
play. 

Another sociable—and effective way—of 
handling dialogue is to assign part of the 
roles to one other person, and with his (or 
her) help, put your pantomime scenario on 
the “sound track.” Even when you're play- 
writing alone, speak your dialogue aloud so 
your lines will sound natural. 

As for directions, don’t deluge your script 
with them, but include all important actions, 
significant gestures and intonations. Many 
lines like, “Here’s my sock needs mending,” 
carry their own directions. It’s also a great 
help to the groups who will stage your play 
if you list your “props” (moveable items, 
furniture and all small hand properties used 
by the actors). A floor plan of your settings 
will also help you in plotting your action and 
making your stage directions clear to others. 
To come back to the stuff of which plays 





are made. 


There’s a definite place for those 
which contain a humorous commentary on 
human nature and send the audience home 


with a chuckle. But there’s another type of 
plot which automatically insures powerful 
drama—Man Against The Unknown. Here 
is how I used this idea in a play called 
“Return Flight.” 

A man and a girl awake on the shore of 
a tropical island. They are amazed to be 
there because the last they knew, they were 
passengers on a China clipper, California 
bound. The girl feels strangely weak and 
dizzy, but is excited at finding herself here 
because her fiance, a flyer, was last sighted 
over islands in the Pacific a year ago. When 
her companion, a doctor, goes to look for 
the plane and the other passengers, her 
fiance actually does appear. She is overjoyed 
but baffled by his aloofness and seeming 
omniscience. Al] the way through the play 
she, the doctor and a newspaper editor for 
whom she was originally going to work (and 
who also doesn’t know how he reached the 
island), struggle to unravel the mysterious 
circumstances which surround them. Fin- 
ally in a last desperate attempt, the girl and 
doctor confront the flyer. 

Joy: Toby, you were joking, weren’t you, when 
you said we’d always have to stay here.—Toby, 
why do you look at me like that? 

Doctor: Yes, why do you look at Joy that 
way? 

Joy: Steve—please ! 

Doctor: And that’s not all. You said the plane 
was here. We’ve looked all over and we didn’t 
find it. Where is it? 

Tosy: Don’t you see it? 

Doctor: Of course not! 

Tosy: Then I can’t help you. 

Doctor: Don’t you think this has gone far 
enough? 

Joy: Steve—Toby, please don’t quarrel. 

Doctor: There’s something queer about all 
this. You admit it, don’t you—Well, at least you 
don’t deny it. 

Joy: Steve, it isn’t Toby’s fault. You must 
know that. When I first saw Mr. Hayes, I thought 
I knew what it was, but now I—Toby, you're 
still looking at me so strangely. What is it? Won't 
you tel] me, please? 

Tosy: I can’t. 

Joy: Toby, I think I know. Mr. Hayes, he’s 





—— he —— what happened to him in Manilla. 
He’s really (Struggles to come out with word 
but can’t) —— isn’t he? And we, we are too, 


aren’t we? 
Tosy: That isn’t for me to say. 
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The doctor and Joy then realize that they 
two are still between the hither and the yon. 
But the girl has a deep longing for the world 
outside. Offstage a plane motor sounds, but 
she’s the only one who hears it—and some- 
ting impels her to follow the sound while 
something equally strong impels the flyer 
to go in the opposite direction. The doctor 
too leaves to look for the plane and the stage 
is empty save for the editor who is building 
a hut in comfortable acceptance of the yon. 
Then the doctor returns looking for Joy. The 
stage grows darker and darker. From a 
great way off sounds the girl’s voice pleading 
with the doctor to come back. Her voice 
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No answer now from the 


grows louder. 
doctor—only silence on a pitch black stage. 
After unbearably tense moments there is the 
renewed throbbing of the plane motor and 
a woman’s voice, “I thought you’d like to 
know, Miss. Dr. Holley’s coming around.” 
Curtain. 


Did that send the prickles up and down 
your spine? That’s what the cash suctomers 
call for along with chuckles and tears and 
star dust. Just try your hand at my “receipt” 
for playmaking and see if you don’t tickle the 
audience’s palate with dynamic, well-plotted 
plays liberally frosted with theatre magic. 





Who Killed Cock Robin? 


by HENRY KUTTNER 


OU, too, can become a murderer. In 
V ti article I’]] attempt to show how it 

may be done—in plain English, how 
to write whodunits. 

My qualifications? Ever since I began to 
sell my stuff, I’ve sworn up and down that 
I couldn’t write a murder mystery. 

I sell regularly to other markets—adven- 
ture, fantasy, terror, science-fiction. From 
time to time I tackled detective yarns, Com- 
ments ranged from ‘Not for us—sorry” to 
“It smells.” 

“Tt smells.” Much as I hate to admit it, 
the editors were right. 

“You’re trying too hard to write a detec- 
tive story,” Leo Margulies finally told me. 
“Make it a story first, not a chess problem. 
Make the problem a strongly personal one.” 

“T can’t!” I wailed. “Every time I try—” 

“That’s it. You try too hard. You’re too 
self-conscious. You keep saying, “This is go- 
ing to be a detective story, first, last, and 
always.” The result is mechanical. It just 
isn’t interesting.” 

“But,” I said. 

“Just do as I say. Write a story. Then 
let me see it.” 

“Well—” I said sadly, “All right. But it 
won’t be any good.” 


So I went home and read a batch of 
detective magazines. I analyzed the stories 
in them carefully. Some were good. Some 
weren’t. The latter suffered from the same 
faults as my own previous ones. 

They were too closely slanted to the 
formula. Technically, they were perfect in 
several cases. Like the girders of a building. 
But that’s all they were—girders. Technique 
alone wasn’t enough—I could see that. A 
corpse can be deadly dull. To paraphrase 
the old gag, no matter how you slice it, it’s 
still a corpse. 

I listed three important points, which I’ll 
give here. (1) Necessity of immediately 
interesting reader, (2) Keeping that interest 
sustained, and (3) Having a strong, satis- 
factory climax. 

Under the first item I noted the follow- 
ing: 

(a) Through 


(b) Through problem 
portant to (a). 


sympathetic characters. 


vitally im- 


(c) Through novel set-up. 


Let’s glance at “Double Frame-up,” by 
Richard L. Hobart, in Thrilling Detective. 
Here’s how it starts: 
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Johnny Mann, not very tall, thin, and with 
a fatigued droop to his shoulders, slipped like a 
ghost out of the misty rain into the haven offered 
by the narrow space between the two buildings. 
He was cold, yet his overcoat and suit coat were 
unbuttoned and he wore no vest. And his right 
hand hung free, though the left was deeply buried 
in the pocket of the overcoat. 

It was close to nine-thirty at night. The rain, 
swirling in from the river, had driven pedestrians 
off the streets, and only an occasional taxi or 
private car disturbed the silence. Johnny Mann 
was hungry. There was a gnawing pain in his 
stomach and a sort of weakness in his knees that 
told him he was very tired—pretty well worn out. 

He leaned his slim body against the wet and 
dripping bricks and sighed. But the damp coldness 
seeped through his thin coat and made a shiver 
run up and down his backbone. He straightened 
up, coughing softly. 

That opening made Johnny Mann sympa- 
thetic to me. And it made me curious, too. 
Why did he keep his hand in his overcoat 
pocket. Well, you know the answer to that 
as well as I do. 

I read on. Johnny’s problem made him 
even more sympathetic. He was a detective, 
in a city flooded with dope, and “it was 
generally believed Rex Alaya was master- 
minding the smuggling . . . Johnny told his 
chief that if he could be discredited as a 
detective and kicked from the force it might 
put ideas into Rex Alaya’s head.” So he’d 
staged a sham fight with old Sam Bell, an- 
other detective, and the plan had gone 
through. 

Everybody but those in on the plot thought 
Johnny a complete heel. So there it was. A 
game kid taking it on the chin in order to 
get a line on a gang of dope smugglers. 

But there are other problems, too. The 
detective may himself be accused of mur- 
der. He may be put on the spot by a killer. 
He may fall in love with his feminine pris- 
oner, as in W. T. Ballard’s “Thirty Miles 
to Albuquerque,” in Black Mask—a honey 
of a yarn, by the way. Or a particular pal 
of his may be killed, or faced with suspicion 
of murder. There are plenty of problems 
from which to choose, as long as they fit 
neatly into a murder mystery or a crime 
story. 

As for a novel set-up, you can get that in 
a variety of ways—through unusual char- 
acters, striking atmosphere, a unique mur- 
der-method, tricks of dialogue, tags, minor 
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conflicts and problems, sub-plots, “business,” 
and so on. In “Double Frame-up,” Johnny 
Mann, “son of a western sheriff and just 
newly come from Arizona, could do things 
with his old fashioned ‘hog-leg’ that was the 
talk of police circles.” He puts on a display 
of fancy shooting to impress a racketeer. 

Too fast for the eye to follow, Johnny made 
his draw. Just as he was coming into aiming 
position with his right arm he jerked it, stimu- 
lating a bullet smacking into his shoulder or arm. 
The heavy 36 ounce Colt described a perfect 
parabola up and to the left, slowly twisting in 
midair. 

Johnny’s left hand jabbed upward for the gun. 
It was a blind grab, for his keen blue eyes never 
left the target. His splayed fingers seemed to 
writhe like snakes. The gun came down. John- 
ny’s finger worked the hammer in a blur of action. 
There were six shots that blended into one con- 
tinuous roll of the rapid fire. 

“Jeepers! Left-handed!” 

I’ve got five “Pocket Books’ on my desk 
that I recommend to anyone who wants to 
write mystery yarns—Philip MacDonald’s 
“Mystery of the Dead Police,’ Mrs. Belloc 
Lowndes’ “The Lodger,’ Agatha Christie’s 
“Murder of Roger Ackroyd,’ Dorothy 
Sayers’ “Murder Must Advertise,’ and John 
Buchan’s “Thirty-Nine Steps.” All of them 
are definitely novel, in one way or another. 
The Christie yarn is a famous tour de force, 


in which the narrator is the murderer. 
“Murder Must Advertise’ deals interest- 
ingly with the advertising game. MacDon- 


ald’s book tells of a murderer who kills only 
policemen. 

Don’t mistake the novel for the fantastic. 
Detective yarns should be thoroughly logical. 
Van Dine’s “Bishop Murder Case” was fas- 
cinatingly bizarre, but it was diabolically 
logical. Remember how each murder, in 
that book, fulfilled some Mother Goose nur- 
sery rhyme, which was twisted to contain a 
homicidal meaning? 

The characters shouldn’t be puppets re- 
volving around the detective. They should 
be complete and vivid in their own right. 
And—important!—they shouldn’t all be 
flung at the reader at once. I’ve found it 
helpful to introduce each character in some 
significant, interesting little scene of his own. 
You can’t just say, “Here are Mr. A, Mr. 
B, Mr. C, and Mr. D. One of them killed 
Mr. E.” Even if you do say it, the reader 
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won’t care a damn. But let the characters 
emerge as intriguing personalities, and it’s 
another matter entirely. 

The basic problems in the detective story 
remain, as always, ‘““Who, How, and Why.” 
The “how” shouldn’t be ridiculously far- 
fetched. It’s a grand idea to stab someone 
with an icicle, or swing him by the heels till 
he gets apoplexy, but Rube Goldberg con- 
trivances are definitely de trop. The reader, 
with perfect logic, will ask, “Why didn’t the 
killer use a gun or a knife?” Unless you 
can answer that convincingly, you’ve failed 
to write a sound story. 

Quite often the simplest methods are the 
best. A yarn called, I believe, “The English 
Filter,’ posed the problem of how poison 
had been introduced into a_ water-cooler 
within a locked office. It was thrown in, 
through an open window—a solution so 
obvious the reader usually overlooked it. 
Remember “The Purloined Letter?” That 
method is still effective. 

“Who”—well, the killer should be neither 
too obvious nor too unobtrusive. Here’s a 
trick that may be helpful: Be sure to give 
your characters, and especially your 
murderer, a convincing raison d’etre. Let’s 
check this point by Robert Reeves’ Black 


Mask yarn. “The Flying Hoarse,” laid 
aboard a passenger plane in midair. 
There are four characters immediately 


involved—the detective, the hostess, a 
racketeer, and a business man. None is on 
the plane by accident. The tycoon is flying 
west to open a branch office in Los Angeles. 
The racketeer is searching for greener and 
more lucrative pastures. Fair enough. But 
suppose one of those characters had no 
motive for being on the plane at the critical 
moment? Suspicion would instantly fall on 
him—and, if he turned out to be the killer, 
the reader would be disappointed. 

So the minor characters are important, 
too. More than one facet of their lives 
should be shown, or, at least, known to the 
author. That’s the way to make them con- 
vincing and interesting. In Reeves’ story, 
for example, a sub-plot deals with the con- 
flict between the racketeer and his wife, 
who hates him. Nor is this padding, for the 
woman hires the protagonist to prove that 
her husband is the murderer. 


Even minor characters can and should be 
made something more than names. See how 
Reeves does it: 

Cellini made for a mild little 


trying very hard not to look at him. 
“What’s your name?” asked Cellini abruptly. 


man who was 


The man gave a start. “Burke. What’s it to 
you?” 

“O. K., Burke. You're supposed to tail me, 
and—” 


“What are you talkin’ about?” 

A porter brought Cellini his gladstone. He 
glanced at the Cadillac. Luggage was being piled 
on the trunk rack. He spoke urgently. “Drop it, 
Burke. I’m an old billiard drinker and I can 
spot a tail in a football stadium.” 

Burke seemed ready to weep. “Just because 
I’m little,’ he complained bitterly. “Why don’t 
you leave me alone? You big guys always step 


” 


over me. 

A less capable writer would have made 
Burke, who is fairly unimportant to the 
main plot, either a stock character or merely 
a name. Here’s another quotation, from the 
same yarn, showing how Reeves handles a 
fight scene in a “different” way: 

As Cellini walked into the hot haze he abruptly 
dropped to one knee as a ham-like fist whizzed 
harmlessly over his head. His arms shot out, 
tangled between a pair of ankles, and Lou came 
crashing down on the marble floor. 

“God what a fool that Lou is,” said Tubby 
Moore calmly. He carefully closed the door be- 
hind them as Lou stood up groggily and began 
weaving toward Cellini. 

Cellini accepted a pawing, harmless blow on 
the shoulder. With cool, precision-like exactitude 
he drew a bead on Lou’s wide mouth, then his 
knees bent slightly, his right shoulder swung back 
and his fist shot forward. The gorilla went 
down like an eyelid. 

“A hit,” cried Tubby Moore, “a palpable hit.” 

A thin, cadaverous man who sat sweating in a 
corner said: “I aint’ taking sides. I got nothing 
to do with this. Leave me out.” 

Aside from the fact that this scene is set 
in a Turkish bath, the way this passage is 
handled keeps it from being just another 
knock-’em-down fight sequence. Humor, by 
the way, has its place in the detective story. 
But as a rule it should only be used for 
comic relief. Murder isn’t funny. When 
Cellini, the sleuth, faces deadly peril, the 
author stops cracking wise. Instead, he 
underwrites tersely and dramatically, and 
such scenes are more effective by contrast 
with the genuine humor of previous scenes. 

Not all crime stories deal with murder. 
A yarn about the numbers racket, or a 
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DREAMING OF 


CHECKS 
ROLLING IN??? 


It's fun! But can you CASH those 
checks? If you can’t—why not? Maybe 
you haven't found the agent who fits 
your particular needs. Maybe you 
haven't hit the correct markets. I am 
a highly trained critic with editorial 
experience, I know the markets. If you 
are dissatisfied or discouraged with 
your writing results I can help you 
meet the editorial requirements and 
help you turn those dream checks into 
REAL CHECKS. 


BUT I AM HONEST! | give you frank, 
honest criticism if your mss. are not 
ready to sell. I give you competent 
constructive help. My criticisms are 
based on YOUR individual needs. 


IF your manuscripts can be made sal- 
able I'll show you how to make them 
salable. Your object and mine is to 
SELL YOUR MANUSCRIPTS, whether 
they be short stories, novelettes, book 
length fiction or non-fiction. 


Any agent has plenty of interest in a 
BIG NAME WRITER—I have too. But 
I have the same interest in New writers. 
Remember, I personally place your 
manuscripts on the desks of editors ac- 
tively buying your type of material. 
Hollywood representation. 


All any of us can do is just talk in an 
ad—send me a manuscript and let me 
SHOW you my criticism and SALES 
service. 

FEES 


$2 from 1,000 te 3,000 werds $7 from 15,000 te 25,000 words 
$3 from 3,000 te 6,000 werds $10 from 25,000 to 50,000 words 
$4 from 6,000 te 10,000 words $15 from 50,000 te 85,000 werds 
$5 from 10,000 te 15,000 werds $20 from 85,000 up 


Fees based on individual mss., not aggregate 
wordage, and must be enclosed with submis- 
sion, together with return postage and a self- 
addressed envelope. 10% commission on 
sales. Eight day reporting schedule. 


GENE BOLLES 


535 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Phone: MUrray Hill 2-6019 











variation of the old badger game, can be 
a straight-line humorous story. Eric Howard 
has often written such, and so have others. 

But put this in the little black book, and 
underline it in red: Murder isn’t funny! 

It’s often a good idea to use humor, either 
of the wise-cracking or the macabre type, 
but only as comic relief, when your basic 
dramatic problem is a serious one. For ex- 
ample, here’s a Hollywood detective yarn, 
“Blackmail, Theft © Murder, Inc., by A. 
Boyd Correll, in Black Mask: 

The dame Sime Schwartz brought into my office 
Her swank was real and not just on 
the surface. There was nothing hand-me-down 
about the mink that hugged her streamlined 
curves like a mountain stream hugs its bank, but 
she didn’t give the impression of having dressed 
just to make underpaid stenos start whistling at 
top hats. She had class. 

When she came in I popped up from the desk 
and caught myself just as I was about to bow 
like a flunkey. My profession threw me with so 
many skirts who wore their complexions an inch 
thick and lost their broad a’s after the third old- 
fashioned, that I had almost forgotten how to 
act around the real article. I piloted her to my 
favorite chair and pushed it forward as if she 
were an invalid, which was silly as hell. She 
looked about twenty-one and healthy as a Dionne 


was a lulu. 


quintuplet. 

Correll’s story is written in this same 
breezy, amusing manner, but when he 
reaches the climax, he changes his style 


somewhat: 

Vicker snarled and backed away. Slipping his 
hand in his coat pocket, he snatched out a closed 
knife that, with a click, exposed a six-inch gleam- 
ing steel blade. He charged me, and I tackled low. 
We struck the floor in a mad tangle. His knife 
flashed down. I only had time to roll aside and 
take the thrust in my arm. I felt a sickening 
throb of pain and my arm went numb. Vicker 
planted his knees in my chest. With my good 
hand I grabbed his wrist and held back the knife, 
but the pain in my arm and loss of blood were 
telling on me. 

Once, when I was discussing a proposed 
yarn with Mort Weisinger, of Standard 
Magazines, he told me: “Give it a light 
treatment. Make it funny—it’s supposed to 
be—but when you get your hero in a 
dramatic spot, don’t wise-crack. Play up the 
drama instead.” 

An excellent point to remember! 


HE old-fashioned yarn of pure deduc- 
tion is seldom used today. On the other 
hand, don’t make the mistake of thinking 


Writer’s Digest is your best intreduction when writing advertisers. 
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yarn should be merely a 
Interest, should 
You can create interest in 
through characteriza- 


that a detective 
ten-round bout. 
be the key-note. 


not action, 


a number of ways 
tion, through dramatic interplay, through 
suspense, through novelty. Interviewing a 


dangerous racketeer in a Turkish bath, as in 
Reeves’ yarn, can hold interest as well—or, 
more likely, far better—than a slug-fest or 
shooting-scrap. Perhaps this point, too, 
should be underlined in red: Create minor 
major ones, who are 


characters, as well as 


interesting in their own right. 

A page or so back, I mentioned tricks of 
holding the reader’s attention. One 
do that is through sustained suspense regard- 
ing the protagonist’s personal problem. If 
your dick has kicked off the force 
through no fault of his own, don’t mention 
and then ignore it. Remind 
One of his ene- 
a renegade 


way to 


been 


it briefly once 
the reader 
mies may taunt him about being 
cop. Or he uniformed 
and involuntarily 
own shield used to be. 


unobtrusively. 
may see a officer, 
touch place where his 
Don’t depend on a 
murder, or its 


Keep things moving. 
single stunt. Introduce a 
equivalent, speedily. And the lag 
after the murder by other business. This 
is important. Don’t let the detective simply 
line up the characters and ask them ques- 
tions. The place for that is on Information, 
Please. In the Reeves story, for example, 
Cellini, who is a private operator, must 
follow each of the and question 
them, incidentally getting involved in seduc- 
tion, and minor skulduggery. Em- 
ploy the personal problems of your char- 
acters to create interest. 


cover 


suspects 


assault, 


I’ve developed my own system for doing 
this. I simply list my characters, paste the 
sheet on | the wall facing my de sk, and from 
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Tells you where to sell 
fiction, radio scripts — 
what material trade pa- 
pers and syndicates want 
—how to win cash prize 
contests. This nationally 
recognized magazine has 
helped new and estab- 















lished writers for 20 years. Ere 
For FREE Sample copy oe 
Address: Writers’ Markets —— a 
and Methods Mag., Dept. Interview thors 


8K, Hollywood, Calif. 





MATHILDE WEIL e Literary Agent 


formerly of New York, is now established in San 
Francisco. Books, short stories, articles and verse 
Editing and typing. 


San Francisco 


criticized and marketed. 


535 Geary Street 








The Exotic Life of Julian Eltinge 
FEMALE IMPERSONATOR 


Who Fascinated the World with His 
Delicious Comedies 


Will be published as soon as 200,000 of His Millions 
Of Friends write in asking for Illustrated Prospectus. 
$7.50 Edition Deluxe, lavishly illus. with 2987 pic- 
tures of his fabulous career when gay Americans gave 
him 3 fortunes! 55c Magazine Edition with 793 other 
pictures also offered, for his balcony fans’ souvenir! 
(He died in NYC, Mar 7.) Started at 10, in a Boston 
prep school show, playing girls only, trouping at 15, a 
star by 20! Made 69 gay and amusing movies in Paris, 
London. Remember his “‘A Maid To Order,” 1931!— 
Sensitive folks will enjoy these! Rudolph H. Valentino 
-*ress, 708 RKO Theatre Bidg., 815 S. Hill St., Los 
Angeles, Calif., Add No. 446 Use Airmail! 











YOU CAN PAY MORE, BUT—! 


can you get even as much SPECIFIC HELP? Your instruc- 
tor will have sold his own work to nearly a hundred puniice- 
tions from the book publishers and Esquire, through the pulps 
his clients in some instances making higher markets. Out! ne 
your writing problems in a letter enclosing stamp, or submit 
short story and $1.00 for sales consideration reading. Detailed 
treatment charged for separately. 


RICHARD TOOKER, Writing Coach 
(Express 741 E, Culver St.) Phoenix, Ariz. 








A garbage collector spills it. Yes—read the way he writes. 
editors, 
verse, pet peeves, and articles for his second issue of 


money order. Postage paid. 


Address: CHARLES A. PEDDICORD, 





it stinks... 


who were the kindest men he ever heard of—stuff that stunk, 
“it stinks.” Vol. 1, No. 1. 


Publisher, 


Bit It's Comvriehted — by 
The garbage man of San Juan Capi- 
strano, where the swallows love to come. 


Known to some editors as The Black Sheep 
of Literature. 


For 20 years he hauled garbage and contributed stuff to 
spending a fortune in stamps. Now he wants 
Price 50c. 10 copies, $3.00 P. O. 


"It Stinks" Laguna Beach, California 
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SELL IN THREE MONTHS 
OR MONEY BACK 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH — 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES. 


In the past three years | have sold some 3000-3500 
stories . . articles . . serials . . series. Now I'm 
teaching it. 

AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 


Write for terms to: 


WILL HERMAN 


766 HIPPODROME BLDG. CLEVELAND, OHIO 











Write for ives inspiring book- 
let outlining opportunities for 
amateur songwriters. Remark- 


able changes in music industry give new writ- 
ers more chance than ever before. 


ALLIED MUSIC, INC. 
Dept. 14, 7608 Reading, Cincinnati, 

















SONG WRITERS 


Words or melodies. Avail yourself of the opportunities 
on radio. Write for my OUTSTANDING, AMAZING 
OFFER now! One cent marvelously spent. My propo- 
sition speaks for itself and one you can TRULY APPRE- 











IATE. ane is beiieving . . . LET ME CONVINCE 
YOU NOW 
RAY HIBBELER 
C-13, 2157 N. Avers Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
To Be Set To Music 
Send your poems of all types to a thoroughly trained and 
well-known composer More than 150 of my songs and 
arrangements have been acce ptec i for publication, Details of 
Collaboration and Agree it will be sent, should you 





material be adaptable to m 


J. CHAS. McNEIL 
A. B. Master of Music 
510-M So. Alexandria, Los Angeles, Calif. 














WRITE STORIES FOR PAY? 


Editors seek writers who can write | 


their kind of copy. Learn the type ‘ 
you can write best—and sell Send 
for professional writers FREE Market 





ao 








AD 
Test which shows the way to write 
for pay. Act now, while you have ¢ 


this opportunity No obligation. 
Mail postcard for test—FREE. 


Comfort Writer’s Service, Dept. 718, St. Louis, Mo. 


time to time refer to it. “Jimber Jake,” I'll 
say. “Let’s see. His tag is stupid brutality, 
Well, I'll bring him in later. But what about 
Oscar the Gimp? He’s a crooked lawyer, 
and Susan Smeech is his mistress. What 
would he do, now that Sherlock’s stumbled 
on the clue of the tattooed liver? He’d get 
Susan to lure Sherlock into a trap, may- 


PB) 


Be... 


So it goes. I don’t look at the story merely 
from the protagonist’s viewpoint. Instead, 
I consider the yarn as a chess game, in 
which the moves of each of the men are 
important. And—they move. They don’t 
stand still, waiting for the detective to en- 
counter them. 

Now what about planting? After all, this 
is a whodunit. Planting should be ium 
fairly and unobtrusively. And here’s where 
mis place d emphasis comes in. 

Let’s take a leaf from Joe Miller. What 
has four wheels and flies? A garbage wagon. 

joke, that’s awful. It typifies the red 
herring, in which the reader is fairly misled 
into believing that a bit of important evi- 
dence is really unimportant. Correll has it 
in his Black Mask yarn. A girl, discovering 
a corpse, faints. “The vandyked redhead 
pulled her up to a sitting position and 
slapped her wrists.” The emphasis here is 
on the fact that the girl has fainted. But in 
the denouement the detective says, “I knew 
he was a phoney doctor as soon as I saw 
him trying to revive Virginia by pulling her 
upright instead of putting her head lower 
than her feet.” 

Here’s another example, in “The Flying 
Hearse.’ Cellini and the hostess discover 
that one of the passengers is dead, with a 
phial of white pills in her lap. All the em- 
phasis is on the matter of not causing the 
other passengers alarm. The hostess pre- 
tends the victim is still alive, and, as the 
plane lands, she pauses to say, “Here, let 
me help you with your belt. It fastens like 
this. There. That’s fine.” 

The emphasis, as you see, is on keeping 
the murder quiet for a time. Also, the scene 
builds up the hostess as a clever, courageous 
kid, who arouses sympathy in the reader’s 
mind. Later, it’s discovered that someone 
has substituted harmless pills for the deadly 
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morphine tablets in the corpse’s lap. Who 
could have had the opportunity for doing 
that? 

Not all readers will be shrewd enough to 
remember that the hostess herself had the 
best chance for making the substitution. 

Misplaced emphasis means an apparently 
logical motivation created by the author to 
divert the reader’s attention from the real 


motive. Handled deftly and fairly, it’s one 
of the most effective tricks of detective 
fiction. 


And now we reach the climax. 

It should be dramatic and exciting. This 
point needs little amplification. Perhaps the 
most familiar gag is the scene where the 
killer gets the drop on the detective, and 
the latter, talking to gain time, clears up 
the mystery. It’s trite, but it can still be 
used, with the proper trimmings. Remember 
that explanations can be long-winded and 
dreary. I’ve found it helpful to clear up 
minor points earlier in the story, before 
reaching the climax. The main mystery is 
still kept unsolved, of course, but there is 
much less left to explain in the denouement. 

Make the evidence sufficient to convict. 
Underline this twice. Remember that actual 
legal proof is necessary to convict a mur- 
derer. Suspicions aren’t enough, even 
though the detective and the reader may 
feel sure that they’re justified. I’ve seen 
innumerable yarns that fell down on just 
this point. 

In this regard, be wary of letting the 
sleuth bluff the criminal, and try to force 
him into making a betraying move. The 
trick itself is okay, if handled deftly, but 
don’t make your protagonist a jackass who 
fails to take simple precautions. If his trick 
succeeds, he should expect the killer to whip 
out a gun and make a break for freedom. 
Unless he is prevented, in some logical 
manner, from doing so, he should take pre- 
cautions against just this contingency, either 
by secretly unloading the murder’s gun, or 
by another method. 


Finally, give the tale a whip-lash tag. But 
don’t strain for it. Correll has a good pulp 
gag at the end of his yarn. 


I left them and went to the garage to let my 
telegraph boy out. He was still reading the old 
movie magazine. 
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WE CAN HELP YOU 


WENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE in the judg- 

ing of manuscripts as editors and author’s 
agents; an intimate knowledge of present-day mar- 
ket conditions, gathered in the heart of publish- 
ing world; a personal acquaintance with practically 
every editor of importance in the United States— 
these should be of service to our clients, shouldn’t 
they? We will give you intelligent, sympathetic 
help and guidance, and you can count on us for 
absolute straight-from-the-shoulder frankness. We 
want clients who have the will to go forward—we 
want to help them to go forward. Jane Hardy was 
formerly on the editorial staff of Macmillan Com- 
pany. She is highly recommended by Harold S. 
Latham, Ida Tarbell, Henry Goddard Leach, Ham- 
lin Garland and others. 


Send for circular and for letters of recommenda- 
tion from H. L. Mencken, John Farrar, William C. 
Lengel, H. E. Maule, William Allen White, Marie 
M. Meloney, H. C. Paxton, Fulton Oursler, Thayer 
Hobson, Marjory Stoneman Douglas and others. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, Inc. 


Jane Hardy, President 
55 W. 42nd Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 


MELODIES ON APPROVAL 


to your song poems. Publication of complete piano parts. 

Write for latest free information about radio song contests, win- 
ners to receive free publication and royalties. 

Songwriters Ba have a better chance for success than ever 
before and any songs from new writers have been accepted. 
Correct work wqueranteed 


Successors to National Songland 


GREAT EASTERN SONG BUREAU 

















Dept. 41, WD-8, Thomaston, Me. 


BE AN AD WRITER z 


ET into Advertising! Splendid opportunities 
for trained men and women. Ac writers, space 
buyers, mail order experts make good money. 
Learn quickly at home. Netext books. Practical 
work. Old established school. Many successful 
graduates. Write today for free booklet *‘Oppors 
tunities in Advertising,’’ and requirements. 

PAGE- DAVIS SCHOOL | or heater =! 


1315 Michigan Av go, U. S. A. 





















Give your stories and books a REAL im- 
petus toward success, by having a professional revisionist 
prepare them for publication. My clients are selling 
regularly. I polish, rearrange any awkward construction, 
take care of all corrections, give your writings new life 
and appeal, and present them in the most interesting 
manner. Returned to you faultlessly typed, and with an 
extra copy, Stories and articles, ohe dollar per thousand words 
Write for my lower rate and convenient terms for books. 


EDITH M. NAILL, Box 70, Bee cas Missouri 


WRITERS! 











SONG POEM 


Send poems now for immediate consideration or write 
for free booklet ‘‘Getting Ahead In Songwriting.’ 


SONG SERVICE 
Dept. 407 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SET TO 
MUSIC 


43 Park Place 
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YOUR POEMS SHOULD SELL 


Submit now for “> and New Year markets; , ee 
spring poems now. 





) rize jence. M 
The Glory Road, Complete Rhy ming Dictionary a Poets’ 
siseerescggesssc are now tandard W eglec ynger the 

A Write <a TR you are 





eibale to areal 4 to Pict hy aiese: 
Send $1 for trial criticism of 1 poem. 


CLEMENT WOOD 


Bozenkill, Delanson, N. Y. 








TO SLICK PAPER 
SHORT STORY WRITERS: 


l analyze only ‘‘slick’’ short stories in whose possibilities 
I believe. If your stuff falls in line, I'll tell you what a 
constructive = will cost you. Otherwise your script 
returned witho charge for reading. Fair enough? 


Then send sesty eur story In any case, I'll write you 
Positively no sales or other service than short story 
analysis. Stamped envelope should accompany script 


JAIME PALMER 


Short Story Specialist 
Hollywood Hotel Hollywood, California 











The 1941 Photo Almanac Guide 
contains 284 pages, 6x9 inches in size; 
stoutly bound, and sells for only $1.00 
postpaid. Contains all markets that buy 
photographs, and the requirements and 
rate of payment of each. Also five chap- 
ters on how to take and sell good photo- 
graphs with examples. Order from 
Writer’s Digest Book Department, 22 East 
12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 











The Writer's 1941 Year Book 


35 cents, at all newsstands 


Read Steve Fisher's ‘‘Literary Roller Coaster’’, the true 


story of the fall and rise of a professional writer. Life 

imitates fiction with a sequence of events that even 

“True Story’’ would reject as being ‘‘implausible’’! 
Published by Writer’s Digest 








He glanced up as I came in. ‘Look, mister! 
Here’s a swell story by a doctor what says actors 
and actresses has the highest intelligence of any 
gorups of people. Wanna read it?” 

I rached out to smack him, but thought what 
the hell—let him have his Hollywood illusions. 

That’s that. How to commit a murder, 
and sell it. But—could I sell it? Remember, 
I hadn’t written my own detective yarn yet. 

I sat down and wrote it. I made my hero 
an ex-newsboy who had been unofficially 
adopted by a sympathetic racketeer. When 
the kid grew up, I had him refuse to be the 
gangster’s heir, and, instead, turn to the 
police force, where he became a detective. 
The rest of the boys regarded him with sus- 
picion because of his apparent underworld 
connections. I let him be torn between two 
loyalties—to the force, and to his foster father. 


Then what? Well, I decided that the 
racketeer should retire. At a bon voyage 
party, the lights go out and a gun goes off. 
When the switch is clicked back, a couple 
of promising young mobsmen are found 
dead on the carpet. And all the evidence 
points to the racketeer. 

After that it was up to the young detec- 
tive to find the killer—even though he sus- 
pected his foster-father of the crime. 

I tried to follow the formula I worked 
out, and apparently I succeeded, for Leo 
Margulies bought the yarn—“Death in the 
Dark.” He even said it was good. Worse 
than that—he rashly suggested that I try 
my hand at a 45,000 word lead detective 
novel for him, and I did for $400.00. 


For a complete list of all detective markets, with 
their name, address, name of editor, and type of story 
used, see “The Writer’s 1941 Year Book” at any news- 
stand. 35 cents.—Ed. 








New, Easy Way To 





than I had realized. Thank you for your 


tive degree 
HELEN KING, CONTEST JUDGE of 


and find you have covered all the important 











HELEN WRIGHT TRUE, Winthrop, Mass., EXPERT, 


Win Prize Contests! 


PERSONAL coenetse OF YOUR CONTEST ENTRIES 
SHORT STORY writing and BEFORE YOU SEND THEM TO THE aa JUDGE IS THE 

CONTESTING are more closely related QUICKEST, EASIEST Way FOR YOU TO WIN 

fine, helpful criticisms of the Sth. Brevity My course is APPROVED by a ede, and ENDORSED by 


in writing is not a natural talent with me— International Contest Headquarters. 
but you certainly possess it to a superla- mobiles, Refrigerators, Watches, bdo ies valuable prizes of 


ecks, $100 Checks, Auto- 


every description are being won by my students. 


many Literary Contests, writes: “I have P 
gone through your lessons quite thoroughly ir R g E! ! Your name on a postal will bring you ABSOLUTELY 


FREE a special copy of CONTEST FLYER (only one of 


features “ebove compact, concise, and the many features of my EXCLUSIVE, LOW-COST course) which will 
conscientious effort . . show you HOW TO WIN in many current contests ! | 


NATIONAL SCHOOL of CONTEST WRITING 


JOSEPH LAWRENCE, Director 
Dept. D 4627 FERNHILL ROAD Philadelphia, Pa. 
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August 
Humor Markets 
By DON ULSH 


The weather may not feel very Christmasy 
as you read this but the sleigh bells can be 
heard just around the corner by the veteran 
gagmen, so take heed. The next two months 
are the Xmas months in gagdom. 

With this column we are issuing a market 
list of gag artists that has been requested 
by many gag writers. The names are picked 
for honesty, reliability and Sales records. The 
addresses can be secured by addressing the 
magazine in which their work frequently ap- 
pears. Mark your envelope “please for- 
ward” and the magazine will forward it to 
the artist you desire to contact. This is a 
professional list and is not for amateurs so 
if you are not a selling gag writer you will 
be only taking up the artist’s time and invit- 
ing disappointment to yourself. For the pro- 


fessional writer we recommend .Kirk 
Stiles .. . Al Ross . . . Thurston Gentry 
Salo Roth Ben Roth Irving Roir 


Jay Irving Larry Reynolds 
Reamer Keller . Jimmy Caborn . . .Jeff 
Keate . . . Allan Hindmarch . . . Lawrence 
La Riar . . . Fred Balk Louis Priscilla. 

King Features Syndicate, 235 E. 45th, 
New York City. Buys 12 cartoons a week. 
General stuff appealing to newspaper readers. 
Editor, Frank McLearn. Payment on ac- 
ceptance, good rates. 


American Druggist, 572 Madison Ave., 
New York City. Magazine goes to druggists 
and naturally the gags must be slanted to- 
ward drug stores. Payment is $10.00 on 


acceptance. 

American Legion, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York City. Editor McLean buys about ten 
a month at $15 each on acceptance. Au- 
dience is largely American Legion members 
and slant is mostly toward Action and Sports 
gags. 

Vitality News, 600 First National Bank 
Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. General Mills 
trade journal for the baking industry. Pay- 
ment on publication at five dollars per car- 
Mabel Nielsen edits. 
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A SYSTEMATIC PROGRAM 


Most writers handicap themselves by consulting 
an expert only sporadically. The Sales Record 
of those who work with me regularly tells the 
story. To show I’m a “go-through guy,” I'll 
meet you half-way. 
Here's How 

New Clients—you may include an extra story 
of equal length (must be over 3000 words) with 
any Mss. accompanied by my regular fee ($1 
per 1000 words, plus Return Postage) Or two 
Short-shorts can be sent for the minimum fee, $3. 
Old Clients—if you submit more than 5000 
words a month, there will be a 10% discount. 
Above 10,000, 20%. (And remember: the word 
rate on individual stories over 5000 words is 
only 75c per 1000, which further reduces the 
cost. ) 





My Counsel Is Thorough 
Anyone who’s read these advs. for nearly seven years, 
knows that I stress Service, Individual Advice and Prac- 
tical Results. Never Price or Cheapness. 


My marginal and separate Analysis is detailed, my Sales 
and General Counsel complete. When I know a writer’s 
background and +>: nee, I yp cam “‘make”’ addi- 


ays I am prompt— 
come in. 


tional assignments for him. And alw 
reports often go out the same day Mss. 


Workshop Classes 


It’s not too late to join my Summer Class, starting 


August 18th. Enjoy a vacation in picturesque Rock- 
port, Mass. 
Flash! There probably will be a New York City Class 


this winter. Metropolitan writers consult me about this 


at once! It will be limited. 


REWRITE Magazine 


The fan mail for_this practical writer’s magazine is in- 
creasing rapidly. There must be a reason! Three sample 
copies, 25c. Special summer subscription, 7 issues for 
50c. Regularly, $1 per year (12 issues). 


The Service that "Gets Things Done" 


WILLIAM E. HARRIS 


Writers Counsel Service 
44 LANGDON ST. CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 














A complete course. 


WRITERS: HERE’ s HOW! One technical, one for- 
WRITERS: HELP YOURSELVES! ,,uias. €a. book $1 


1f—YOU ARE SEEKING A i a AND SALES SERVICE, 
n T GHOST WRITING 


the chance, 6,000 
(.50 


3 $3 
Free resubmissions. Writing classes and club in Chicago Loop ) 


MILDRED I. REID 


Author and Literary Technicist 


EVANSTON (CHICAGO), ILL. 





2i3it RIDGE BLVD. 
"Write for 


SONGWRITERS rree ‘ook 


of the new Free Book THE KEY TO 
VRITING— 

besa your ue i Soi poohen AND SONG POEMS for our free ex- 
amination. No obligation. 


RECORDING — PUBLISHING — ORCHESTRATION SERVICE 
Recent son; under royal eS ROSES— 
HOLLYW' Gob MOON MIDNIGHT MADNES: many others. 


and 
VARIETY SONG SERVICE, 


ROGET'S THESAURUS 
$1.00 Postpaid 


The greatest textbook devised for building a writer’s style, 
phrasing and vocabulary into professional smoothness. 


WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Obio 


ee aa ie your 
YOUR IN SON 


Salem, Indiana 
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36.000 


writers read the Personal Columns of 
Writer's Digest every month. It’s fun to 
have your ad in the Personal columns, and 
profitable, too. 


® Do you have something to sell? 
© Do you have something to trade? 
® Do you want to buy information 
about a particular part of the world 
that will help you give authentic 
atmosphere to your story or novel? 
® Do you know one part of the world 
very well, and will you sell infor- 
mation about it to other writers? 
® Do you like to correspond with 
other writers? 
Then the Personal department of WRITER’S DI- 
GEST is made to order for you. Rates are only 7 
cents the word. Each and every word counts, whether 
spelled out in full or abbreviated. Terms are cash 
with copy. Forms for the September issue close 
August 12, and copy and check should be here on or 
before that date. Read the heading of the Personal 
Column on page 56 for copy that is acceptable. 
Here are some typical Personals that pay out well 
in the Digest. 
Know Kimberly diamond mining territory 
thoroly. Worked there nine years. - 
sa: oa at 25c each. Write to John 
mith. .... 


Cow puncher. Know west from 35 years 
of steady windburn. Answer any two 
ueries les $1. Detailed reply. John 
ones : . 





Want to buy information on schools in 
small coal mining towns. Must be au- 
thentic. Howard Smith 





Writers. Spend vacation on my place in 
North Michigan. Pitch your own tent. 
Piching, swimming. For details address 
Sally Simpson 


Want to buy second hand writer’s books. 
State what you have. Jerry Jones 





Will sell new motorcycle. Bill Smith 


Fine binding done by expert. Artistic hand 
tooled weak. Arthur Dale 





Am lost in town. Know no one, not even 

a marshall. So lonesome I bark right back 

at the dogs. Write 
With the exception of the last advertisement (which 
when it appeared in the DIGEST last year drew 
several hanived replies from all sorts of people), all 
of the above are imaginary but of the general type 
that produce excellent results from the DIGEST. 
Your ad in WRITER’S DIGEST is read by 36,000 
writers, including —— and professional writers, 
editors, publishers, Iterary agents, producers, news- 
aper men, publicity men, printers, journalism pro- 
essors, advertising agency copy writers, and thou- 
sands of business and professional men and women 
whose one common interest is writing. 


If you're an interesting person and write 
an advertisement that refiects your own 
personality, you'll enjoy the response you 
receive from the DIGEST. 


Forms for September close August 12 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


Personal Department 
22 E. 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 











Writer’s Digest is your best 


WRITER’s DIGEST 


Cappers Farmer, Capper Bldg., Topeka, 
Kans. Ray Yarnell is the editor and reports 
promptly. General gags with natural slant 
toward farming. Six dollars on acceptance. 

Carpet Trade Review, 1170 Broadway, 
New York City. Magazine goes to manufac- 
turers and wholesalers and gags should apply 
to these slants. Payment is five dollars. 

Coal Age, 330 West 42nd, New York City. 
Gags about Coal Mining only. Rate is ten 
dollars on publication. 

Editor and Publisher, Times Building, New 
York City. Editor Brown is reputed to pay 
$15.00. This nationally known newspaper 
mans sheet is now running gags about the 
newshawks and general newspaper stuff. 

Elks Magazine, 50 East 42nd St., New 
York City. Editor Coles Phillips buys gen- 
eral types of gags now and then. Slant leans 
toward slapstick. Payment is about 15 dol- 
lars on acceptance. 


Short-Short Markets 


(From page 25) 


Thrilling Western, 10 East 40th Street, New 
York City. Leo Margulies, Editor. Short short 
stories, 1500 words and less. 

Thrilling Wonder Stories, 10 East 40th Street, 
New York City. Leo Margulies, Editor. Short short 
stories, 1500 words and less. 

Western Novel and Short Stories, 330 West 
42nd Street, New York City. Robert O. Erisman, 
Editor. Trick or character (latter preferred) short 
short stories, up to 1500 words. Pays Yc to lc, 
on acceptance. Reports in ten days. 

Yankee, Dublin, New Hampshire. Robb Sagen- 
dorph, President. Does not use the true type of 
short short, but occasionally likes a short human 
interest sketch of around 1000 to 1500 words. 
Pays lc a word, on publication. Reports in two 
weeks. 

Young America, 32 E. 57th Street, New York 
City. Morris Weeks, Jr., Fiction Editor. Juvenile 
short shorts for readers ten to sixteen years, no 
crime or sex, 1200 words. Pays 2c a word, on 
acceptance. Reports in two weeks usually. 

The Young Catholic Messenger, 124 East Third 
Street, Dayton, Ohio. Mrs. Mary P. Fischer, 
Editor. Juvenile stories suited to boys and girls 
of junior high age, 1200 words. Pays between Ic 
and 2c a word. Reports within two to three weeks. 

Young People’s Weekly, David C. Cook Publ. 
Company, Elgin, Illinois. Florence B. Palmer, 
Managing Editor. Stories for college-age young 
people ; character-building, 1500 words. Pays flat 
rate of $20. Reports the 20th of each month. 
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BOOKS 


catalogues, 
to its readers. 
are authoritative. 


After a conscientious survey of over a score of publisher's book 

WRITER’S DIGEST recommends the following books 

All books selected make interesting reading and 
All are sold on a money-back guarantee. 





Get It Right $3.50 
ohn B. “Opdycke 
Desk Standard Dictionary 
Indexed 
The ~~ oe Word and How to 
Use I ; 1.50 
;. Turck Baker 
Roget’s Thesaurus 3 1.00 
Peter Mark Roget 
age Dictionary .. 1.25 
Write It Right : ... 1.00 
Ambrose Bierce 
Commonsense Grammar... .. aoe 
Janet Rankin ae 
English Grammar Sim aggied . 1.25 
James C. Fernal 
Writing Good English.......... 2.00 
5 Berg Esenwein 
Verb Finder eh ey 
Soule’s — ; pots 3.50 
Don’t Fs Soin 5.00 
n B.  Opdycke 
PLAYWRITING 
Write That Play... Sok she 
Kenneth Rowe 
There and Technique of 275 
SR res 5 
john fy. Lawson 
So You’re Writing a Play?...... 1.75 
Clayton Hamilton 
Radio Diction: Sia pig ecg 
Leonard Lewis 
Radio Writing ......... ae 
Peter Dixon 
Gateway to Radio.............. 2.50 


irth and Erskine 
Radio Sketches and How to 
Write Them ‘ .. 2.00 
Peter Dixon 
Do’s ol Don’ts of Rete 
Writ ‘. —— 
Ralph ‘Rogers 
New Technique of wanna 


Writing ...... scees OD 
Lamar Lane 
How to Write and Sell Film 
Stories ; ; a 


Frances Marion 


Hollywood’s Movie 


Commandments ............. 2.75 

O. F. Martin 

Radio Weitieg ............-0.. B99 
Max Wylie 
POETRY OR VERSE 

Poems Editors Buy ms 3.50 
Edith Cherrington 

First Principles of Verse : 2.00 
Robert Hillyer 

Rhymes and Meters... : 75 


Horatio Winslow 
Walker’s Rh g Dictionary.. 1.75 
» i Bn} 


How to Revise Your Own Poems 1.25 
Anne Hamilton 

Points About Poetry........... 50 
Donald G. French 

Complete Rhyming Dictionary. . 2.00 
Clement Wood 


Verse Writing Simplified....... 1.50 
Robert Kingery Buell 
The Rhymer’s Lexicon......... 2.75 


Andrew Loring 

The Seven Principles of Poetry. 2.50 
Anne Hamilton 

Poet’s Handbook -.» Oe 
Clement Wood 


PLOT CONSTRUCTION 
Analysis of the Short Short Story 1.00 


| TEER 
Wm. Wallace Cook 





Plot of the Short Story -- 
Henry Albert Phillips 

Plots and Personalities 1.75 
j. E. Downey e E. H. Slosson 


MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS 
The a a Market. . seven Oe 
-M athieu 
1941 You Book and atastaet 
Guide ne . & 
Photo-Market Guide Ee sdecibia nas ee 


John P. Lyons 
1941 Photo Almanac & Market 
Guide ..... . 1.00 
SONG WRITING 
Facts About Popular Song 


Writing ere 
~» Me Spaeth 
The Art of Sons Writing....... 1.00 
Al Dubin 


So You Want to Write a Song.. 1.00 
Robert Bruce 
CAMERA PROFITS 


Profitable Photography for 
eae 
H. Rossiter Snyder 
Fifty Dollars a Week with Car 


Paul G. Holt @ H.R. Snyder 
SHORT STORY WRITING 

Plotting—How to eal a Brain 
Child site 


“8 3.00 
jack Woodford 
Short Story Technique......... 1.25 
David Raffelock 
Narrative Technique eee 
Thomas H. Uzzell 
Trial & Error......... .... 3.00 
Jack Woodford 
Stories You Can Sell erin 
aurence D’ Orsay 
Writing for Profit.............. 3.00 
—— 
Technique. of Fiction Writing.. 1.75 
. S. Dowst 
The Writing of Fiction......... 3.00 


Arthur S. Hoffman 

Fundamentals of Fiction Writing 2.00 
Arthur S. Hoffman 

Juvenile Story Writing......... 2.00 
Robinson 

My Juvenile Success Secrets.... 2.00 
Will Herman 

The Story’s the Thing......... 2.00 
Agnes Parsons 

Writing As a Career .. 2,00 
Thomas H. Uzzell 

Magazine he so and Editing.. 3.25 
Charnle Converse 

Wiig Se “gy A+ Story..... 2.00 

2 


Emery Hall 
Writin ing Magazine Fiction...... 2.50 
Valter S. Campbell 
How to Revise Your Own Stories 1.25 
Anne 7 
Dynamics of Dram .-. S48 





George fun Shaftel 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Thirty-Six Dramatic Situations.. 2.00 
Georges Polti 
Writing the Magazine Article... 2.00 
Charles Carson 
Ma mn | Manuscripts Salable.... 2.00 


Valter Des Marais 
Property 3.75 


Protection of Literary 
Philip Wittenberg 

Modern Criminal Investigation. . 3.00 

r. Harry Suderman 


Magazine Article Writing....... 3.25 
E. Brennecke 
Contest Gold Toe 
ay Novels to Sell.......... 2.50 
aurence D’Orsay 
Murder Manual ; .. 1.00 
Underworld and Prison ‘Slang .. 1,00 
Sea and Navy Writer’s Guide.. .25 
Doctor, Nurse and Hospital 
Vocabulary Writer’s Guide... .25 
Air Story Writer’s Guide. . 25 
Ramon R. Adams 
This Trade of Writing......... 1.75 
Edward Weeks 
The Profit in Writing.......... 3.00 
Laurence D’Orsay 
Psychology for the Writer...... 2.50 
rof. H. K. Nixon 
The Writer’s Book............. 2.50 
James Knapp Reeve 
Chas on Feature Writing....... 2.75 
Harrington 
aaa 
All Synonyms for “said’”’ 
How to Prepart . and 
test | eA 
The Gag Builder.............. 1.00 
Don Ulsh 
Learning to Write Te. 
Doroth om 
The Art of Cartoon gneiseein 


Chuck Taomdie 

The Secrets of Cartooning..... 1.00 
Chuck Thorndike 

Turn Your Humor Into Money. . 1,00 
~— K. Margolis 


How to Make Money - 
Writing ae 
Selling What you Write cose Oe 
Donald acCampbell 
Prize , nee to Win 259 
y M King 


Business Paper W 2.50 
Pauline 8 Hi a Redmond 
Writing and Selling Special 


Feature Articles iso 

Helen M. Patterson 

The Mind in the Making....... 1.00 
James Harvey Motineen 

The Art of Useful Writing..... 2.00 
Walter B. Pitkin 

Writers—Here’s How!.......... 1.00 
Mildred 1. Reid 

Writers—Help Yourself ceecs Se 


Mildred I. Reid 


eee “It”? in the Columa.... .300 
Arid 





WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 


12th St. 


, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: Please send me the following books prepaid: 


For which I enclose $.. 
Name 
Address 








Writer’s Digest is your best 


introduction when writing advertisers. 











56 WRITER’S 


PERSONALS 


The circulation of WRITER’S DIGEST is much greater 
than that of any other writer’s magazine. Each issue is 
read by beginning writers, professional writers, editors, pub- 
lishers, publicity men, theatrical producers, advertising agen- 
cies, and newspaper men throughout United States, Canada 
and writers’ colonies in a score of foreign countries 

Rates for the Personal Column are seven cents a word 
Using a box number counts the same as five words. Adver- 
tisers report unusually fine results. 

No sstationer, literary critic, literary agent, typewriter, 
correspondence school or typist copy accepted by the column. 
Payment in coin, stamps, or chec Send copy with cash 
to cover the September issue on or before August 12. 

We as anyone who has a complaint on an_ advertiser 
in our ‘‘personal’’ department to get in touch, please, with 


WRITER’S DIGEST promptly. 





LATIN AMERICAN INFORMATION. Authentic; 
Traveled Through Continent; Speak Spanish. Boyer, 
2804 14th St., Washington, D. C 


$10 A WEEK writing poems. Full instructions and 
50 best markets sent for 25c. Charles Olive, 
Willmar, Minn. 


8 MM and 16 MM CAMERAS, Projectors and Films. 
Lists, free. (Art film samples, 10c.) Box 108, Lef- 
fert’s Station, Brooklyn, ¥ 


YOU’LL WRITE SALABLE HUMOR after reading 
Frankel’s Gag-Joke Book. Exciting, stimulating! 13c. 
Frankel, 3623W Dickens, Chicago. 


CATHOLIC WRITERS! Hints given—exchanged. Dime 
and stamped envelope. Edoardo Marolla, Pence, 
Wisconsin. 


RESEARCH WORK ON ANY SUBJECT. Authentic 
information neatly typed. Reasonable rates. Write 
me. Beckhart, Box 99, Pasadena, Calif. 


HOW TO WIN PRIZE CONTESTS—32 pages, 10c. 
Bison Research, Buffalo A-1, Minnesota. 


SOCIAL CORRESPONDENCE CLUB— Make new 
friends through the world’s foremost select corre- 
spondence club. Confidential, painstaking service for 
refined but lonely men and women. Established 
1922. Members everywhere. Sealed particulars free 
Evan Moore, Box 988, Jacksonville, Fla. 


DRAMATIC, SALABLE, 
50c; 3 for $1. Novel plot $1. 


STUDY FOR DEGREE in Psychology, 


detailed short story plot, 
Box H-4. 


Metaphysics, 


Theology; and for Spiritual Unfoldment. Home 
study. Chartered college. Free catalog. College 
of Universal Truth, 20-M East Jackson, Chicago. 


SELL YOUR “REJECTS” by slanted re-styling. De- 
tails free. Marksman, 10301, Fedora, Los Angeles, 
California. 


BENJAMIN DORFMAN analyzes your problems. One 
dollar. 115 Parkside Ave., Brooklyn, ve 


NEW WRITERS CAN SELL SHORT ITEMS! Selling 
secrets, markets, tested slant-chart, dime, stamp. 
Will Heideman, New Ulm, Minn. 


WRITING AND SELLING FILLERS. A complete folio 
of instructions, policy and market list, $1.00, post- 
paid. Free circular. Richard Publishing Service, 
4340 Maple Avenue, Dallas, Texas 


LEARN TO ANALYZE HANDWRITING for pleasure 


and profit. 300-word illustrated lesson with exami- 
nation free. American Foundation, 600 Main, Noel, 
Missouri. 


Anyone can who really tries. 


SELL JUVENILES. 
Brown, 1226 47th, San 


“Shortcuts”—dime, stamp. 
Francisco. 


HOME FOR CONVALESCENT and elderly people. 
Large and airy rooms Nurse in attendance. B. 
Johnson, 2211 Sherman Ave., Evanston, Illinois. 


WANTED—Opportunity to identify professional apti- 
tudes of identical twins. Write Emma Z. Chandler, 
Indianola, Iowa. 


DIGEST 


COOK’S PLOTTO AND KEY: My copy practically 
brand new. Will sell for $8. Winni aa 
1307 Washington Avenue, New York, N.Y 


BOOK BARGAINS. Catalogue Free. Renseb Press- 


WD, 30 Church, New York City. 


GAGMEN—Want to make more money with a new 
market plan? Details 10c. Charles Dennis, Route 4, 
Springfield, Missouri. 


TO THE FEMININE TWENTIES: Your Soldier Boy 
belongs to The Friendship Club. Do you? Write 
Charlotte Kay, Box 670, Seattle, Washington. En- 
close postage. 


PRIVATE New York mail address—35c monthly, 
(147 West 66 Street—Morris.) 


SIGN-POSTS TO SUCCESS! Fifty selling helps for 
beginners and semi-professional writers. The fifty 
mistakes most often made by fiction writers before 
they reach full professional status. Prepared by a 
professional writer of fiction and non-fiction, a suc- 
cessful literary critic and teacher. Practical. Valu- 
able. Send one dollar for your copy to Odessa Dav- 
enport, 162 Lake Avenue, Piedmont, California. 


2,500 USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES, BOOKS. 
Large bargain list, 10c. Wanted—books, courses. 
Thomas Reid, Plymouth, Pa. 


PLOTS THAT LIVE—3000-word plot-outline crammed 
with color, action, originality, and story-appeal. Send 
story-idea and $3. Satisfaction guaranteed. Bayard 
York, 204 Raymond Road, West Hartford, Conn. 


YOUR BITTEREST ENEMY? Self-contradictory feel- 
ings. Unchain yourself. 10c for particulars. Gab- 
riel Rombotis, 1457 East 67th, Chicago. 


WRITE AND SELL trade news articles. It’s easy. 
I’ve written and sold a thousand. Complete instruc- 
tions, methods, market list sent for $1. Satisfac- 


tion guaranteed. Charles Olive, Willmar, Minn. 


a 


BELIEVE I am gifted to help you. Tell me your 
personal problem Send self-addressed, stamped 
envelope and voluntary fee. Roland, Box 382, Ran- 
toul, Illinois. 


WOULD YOU LIKE operating mail order business 
from your home during spare time? Simple—digni- 
fied—profitable. Suitable for man or woman. Full 
details. Write Evans, 418 North Clark, Chicago. 


FEATURE ARTICLES—Correct typewritten form, 10c. 
50 usable ideas for features, 25c. 50 latest buying 
markets, complete requirements and rates, 35c. 
Beckhart, Box 99, Pasadena, Calif. 


SHORT PARAGRAPHS sell readily. Send 25c for de- 
tails and markets. The Writers Service, Box 1355, 
Lubbock, Texas. 


GAG MEN—‘“‘Roughs” by a currently selling cartoon- 
ist, 25c. Finished drawings for a percent. Charles 
Dennis, Route 4, Springfield, Missouri. 


200 USED WRITER’S BOOKS including several copies 
each of the latest on Plotting, Short Story, Detec- 
tive, etc. Will sell, trade, or rent. Free list. Walter 
Casey, Canisteo, N. Y. 


AM FIFTY-ISH, WIDOW, mentally marooned. Write. 
Josephine Ward, Box 1574, Albuquerque, New Mex. 


“THE PAY SIDE OF POETRY WRITING,” tells Kind, 
How and Where to sell poems. Examples and 205 
revised markets, 50c. Gloria Press, 192614-D Bon- 
sallo, Los Angeles, Calif. 


EXPERT TRANSLATIONS. From Spanish, French, 
German to English. Language color injected into 
stories. Box X-5. 


CLARKE’S AMERICAN CORRESPONDENCE CLUB— 
Personal service to members. Introduction when 
possible. (147 West 66 Street, New York.) 


LATEST STORY-MARKETS: 190 short-short markets; 
70 love markets. Dime each, plus stamp. FMR 
Service, 1457-B Broadway, N. Y. C. 
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INTERESTING, TRAVELING WRITER, thirty-four, de- 
sires correspondence with pretty, talented, interesting 
girl in Mississippi, Tennessee, Kentucky, Ohio. Write 
fully—description, age, snapshot. Box X-3 


NEW CONTACTS—Thru our Personal Service dedi- 
cated to the promotion of friendships. Discriminat- 
ing clientele, all faiths. Write or telephone Grace 
Bowes, American Service, 236-WD West 70th St., New 
York City, Telephone Endicott 2-4680. 





BUILDING AND LOAN ASSN. of Miami Florida. Cap- 
italization $22,350,000. Stock issued. 40,314,500 
shares, but only one share of stock in evidence. 
Photostatic copy of same, $1.00 each. Volume No. 1 
on the matter now issued, price $2.00. Wanted, 
small advertising publication to carry the narrative. 
J. O. Callaghan, 2118 W. 33rd Street, Miami, 
Fla., or 2077 Vinewood, Detroit, Mich. 





“HARNESSING THE SUBCONSCIOUS.” Learn how 
to change failure into success. 10c. Louise White, 
42 East 50th St., New York. 





HELEN—in Army—please write—George. Box X-6. 





GO INTO BUSINESS—Start Correspondence Club with 
$1.00. We furnish everything and teach you. Com- 
plete plans, 25c. Ready-B, 2149, Jackson, Chicago. 





WIN KONTEST KASH!! Rush 15c and 3c stamp for 
Top-Portunity with details ——-One Free qualifier — 
Kontesters’ Kanteen Label List to Franklyn Oliver, 
2121 Sheffield Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





YOUR AD in “Offers” 1c word. Amateur Scribe, 3303 
Fourteen Mie, Birmingham, Mich. 


Would you write to a sailor stationed in 
Panama? Even the whispering palms and lingering 
sunsets tend to make it more lonely. I’m waiting. 
Will you? Geo. Stapp, 15th Naval District, Balboa, 
Canal Zone. 


GIRLS: 


FORTY DOLLARS A MONTH vriting Fillers, Facts, 


Figures, Methods, Markets, 25c. Gloria Press, 
192614-D Bonsallo, Los Angeles, California. 
GHOST WRITING. Give complete details. Prompt 


action! MacPherson Bros., Palouse, Wash. 





GAG-WRITING! GAG-CARTOONING! Helpful Hints, 
Marets, Cartoons, Laughs! Read “The Cartooning 
World”. 25c copy. Porcelli, 1335 South California 
Blvd. Chicago. 





Romantic Magazine, Photos; Addresses 


LONESOME? 
Morrelle, 130 N. State, Chicago. 


10c; year $1.00. 


INCREASE YOUR INCOME—100 ways. Research, 
writing, typing, clipping, mailing. Stamp_ brings 
literature. Hinkle Press, W-907, Joplin, Missouri. 

CARTOON IDEAS WRITTEN. Frankel, 3623W Dick- 

ens, Chicago. 





SEND YOUR PERSONAL PROBLEMS with self ad- 
dressed stamped envelope and voluntary fee to 
Personal Problems Advisor, Route 2, Box 811, 
Tacoma, Washington. 





240 LATEST SHORT-SHORT MARKETS, dime plus 
stamp. MacGregor, Box 93, Saugatuck, Conn. 





STUDY TOPNOTCHERS! Dime plus stamp brings 
fifteen clippings national comic strips, cartoons for 
gagmen and cartoonists. Exchange Syndicate, 1620 
Upper Parkway, So., Wauwatosa (Milwaukee), Wis. 


GENTLEMAN TEACHER vacationing in New York 


would share sightseeing with Mid-Western lady 
teacher. Box X-1. 
OPPORTUNITIES GALORE!!! Worried??? We can 


Fifteen years helping people everywhere. 
Testimonials. Send $1.00 with questions, personal 
problems, birth-date, etc. W. Billings, Consultant 
Astrologist, 705 Railway Exchange Bldg., Montreal, 
Canada. 


help you. 


1 | 
~I 


SEMI-SUCCESSFUL WOMAN WRITER seeks friendly 


collaboration with honorable smooth paper writer. 


Six-page typed response must reveal originality, 
imagination, ability. Down-and-outers stay away. 
Box X-4. 


description for 
Bir- 


WANT WRITER PENPALS? 


Dime, 


listing. Amateur Scribe, 3303 Fourteen Mile, 
mingham, Mich. 

USED BOOKS—all subjects. Write wants. Monroe 
Sales, Springfield, Ohio. 

CASH TO INVEST! Honest suggestions desired! 


Profits divided! 
more, Maryland. 


Mr. Steinberg, 2012 Linden, Balti- 


ATTRACTIVE MISS seeks companionship of Jewish 
male in New York. 30-38. Box X-2. 


PRIVATE PRINTERY for production of books, poetry, 
etc., of private nature; strict confidence. Estimates? 
Gladly! MacPherson Publishing Co., Palouse, Wash. 


Rural 
Press 


GET CHECKS from smalitown publications. 
Writer and Special Correspondent Plan, 25c. 
1926142 Bonsallo, Los Angeles, Calif. 


LONESOME SOLDIER wishes 
ence. Box X-7. 


interesting correspond- 


GUARANTEED ORIGINAL SHORT-SHORT PLOTS, 
by a professional writer. Every plot unique, fresh, 
salable. Suitable for slick-paper markets. $1.00 
each. Box X-8. 


EDITOR NATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. Sincere recom- 


mendations freelancer’s problems, purposes. Dime 
each. L. Harrington, Angola, N. Y. 
AMATEUR SCRIBE pays for experience articles, 


stories, poems. Sample copy free. 3303 Fourteen 


Mile, Birmingham, Mich. 


LONESOME? Get Highways to Romance .. . Free!! 
Charming Descriptions, All Ages, Many Wealthy. 
Reedy-D, 2149 Jackson, Chicago. 


WANTED—A WOMAN! New York professional man 
in thirties, high national reputation, wants to meet 
pretty, talented girl, blue-eyed, Jewish preferred. 
Write fully—description, age, education, snapshot. 
Box T-8. 





FOR YEARS have had food, 
dollar day in writer’s paradise on semitropic 
Dollar brings details. Box X-9. 


shelter, clothing under 
isle. 


STOUT FOLKS ORGANIZED. Jolly Stout Letter Club. 
Friendly correspondence with pleasingly plump. Not 
matrimonial. Send description 25c. Box 1608, Holly- 
wood, California. 





FORMER NEW YORK PASTOR scientifically exam- 
ines, revamps your antiquated religious beliefs. Be 
free! (Confidential.) Stamp. Vincent Runyon, 
Hotel Elmar, Los Angeles. 


100 Addresses, 25c. 
Los An- 


PENPALS Illustrated Magazine; 
pa agen Agency, 708-F Hillstreet Bldg., 
geles. 





RURAL POET, 29, bachelor’s honoraries, would like 
suitable correspondent. Rt. 2, Box 59, Fairfield, 
Washington. 





COUNTRY PLACE IN SOUTH FOR SALE—reasonable. 
Box X-10. 


UNHAPPY? TRY a personal letter campaign for one 
year. No list or magazine. World’s Simplest Method. 
Guaranteed. Free, sealed particulars. Wesley 
Rosenow, Box 86, Shelbyville, Tenn. 


RESEARCH; CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY. GOVERN- 
MENT BUREAUS. Long experience in preparing ac- 
curate reports. Low prices for immediate summer 
work. Ghostwriting of all kinds. JOHN CREHORE, 
Washington Grove, Maryland. 
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The American Mercury, 570 Lexington Avenue, 


New York City. Eugene Lyons, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use very 
little fiction—only one story a month. Length 


should not be over 3500 words. Must be unusual, 
interesting and well-written. We use various types 
of articles—political, portraits well known 
people, medicine, science, the some 
historical ; also the debunking type. Word limit is 
3500. We buy some poetry, not much. Must be 
short serious ones. Reports are in three weeks. We 
pay 3c a word, on acceptance.” 

Every Week, 1200 West Third Street, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Tom Horner, Editor. ““We want short stories, 
3000 to 3600 words, of adventure and romance. 
We report in two weeks and pay Ic a word.” 

The Far East, St. Columbans, Nebraska. Rev. 
Patrick O’Connor, Editor. Issued monthly except 
August; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “This is a 
publication of the St. Columban’s Foreign Mission 
Society. We use short stories up to 2500 words, 


of 


arts, etc. ; 


approximately, with authentic Catholic atmo- 
sphere. Authentic articles on Far Eastern lands, 
customs; non-political; about 1500 words. Occa- 


sionally we articles on general subjects of 
Catholic interest. Poetry, occasionally, but it must 
be technically good, although not necessarily de- 
votional. We pay usually $15 a story; from $10 
for articles; 10c a line for poetry. Payment made 
at month-end following acceptance.” 


use 


Glamour, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 
City. Elizabeth Penrose, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “At present we do not 
use fiction, but there is a possibility that we may 
do so at a later date. Any fiction sent in will be 
read. We use articles from 1000 to 1500 words. 
We very seldom buy photographs or poetry. Re- 
ports are prompt. We pay on the average of $50 
for the average length of 1000 to 1500 words, but 
both are subject to change in special cases.” 

The Household Magazine, Topeka, Kansas. 
Nelson Antrim Crawford, Editor. Issued monthly; 
5c a copy; 50c a year. “We use fiction under 5000 
words—stories of love, children, family life, com- 


munity life. Fiction must deal with distinctive 
characters. We accept only articles that have 
something authoritative or unusual to say. No 


58 





should previous 


without 
inquiry. We very seldom ever buy photographs. 
We are overstocked on poetry. Reports are within 


articles be submitted 


one to two weeks. We pay 2c a word, up, im- 


mediately on acceptance.” 


Independent Woman, 1819 Broadway, New 
York City. Winifred Willson, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We use 


articles on business and professional advancement 
for women—the psychology of achievement, busi- 
ness ethics, business techniques. Also experience 
stories from women who have found practical solu- 


tions to personal problems in business. Leisure 
time activities, social contacts, business woman’s 
attitude toward men, woman’s position in the 


business world, social and economic problems, etc. 
Interviews with outstanding men or women whose 
views have some special application to women and 
of real interest to them. We use short, excel- 
lent verse that has some special message to women. 
For every type of material a human, readable, anec- 
dotal—perhaps even personal and conversational— 
treatment is essential. We pay from $10 to $35 for 
articles, $2 or $3 for verse.” 


are 


Magazine of Art, Barr Building, Washington, 
D. C, F. A. Whiting, Jr., Editor. Issued monthly, 
October through May; two summer issues, June 
and July, and August and September; 50c a 
copy; $5.00 a year. “We use articles on many 
phases of the arts. We use very little from free- 
lance writers who are not well and long qualified 
in their field. We prefer authentic manuscripts by 
people who know how to glib presentation by 
routine performers. No poetry. Reports are within 
two to six weeks. Payment varies with value of 
material to us. Ordinarily rate is 2c a word, on 
publication.” 

Mechanix Illustrated, 1501 Broadway, New 
York City. Issued monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a 
year. “We are in need of good articles in the field 
of popular science, mechanics, national defense, 
hobbies and fact adventure. We are prepared to 
pay the highest prices in our history for good, fast 
writing, and we urge anyone with any ideas what- 
soever in our field to get in touch with us immedi- 
ately. We buy photographs. Reports are in two 
weeks. We pay 3c a word, on acceptance.” 
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The New Republic, 
York City. Bruce Bliven, 
15c a copy; $5.00 a year. 
1000 to 2500 words, but these must be of excep- 
tional merit. We articles of not more than 
2500 words on political, economic and cultural 
subjects. No photographs. Poetry. We pay about 
2c a word, on acceptance.” 

Skating, 1 Telford Street, Brighton Station, 
Boston, Massachusetts. Winfield A. Hird, Man- 
aging Editor. Issued six times a year in the winter; 
50c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We articles on 
some definite branch of figure skating, written by 
nationally or internationally known and recognized 
authorities ; or articles of a lighter nature by un- 
known but active figure skaters. All articles should 
be either instructive .or informative. We buy 
photographs. Reports prompt. No standard 
rate of payment.” 

Swank Magazine, 247 Park Avenue, New York 
City. Abner J. Sundell, Editor. 25c a copy; $3.60 
a year. “This is a magazine for men. We want 
smart, sophisticated cosmopolitan style for the 
light and amusing pieces—fiction that packs a 
punch for the adventure-loving male; things that 
are new, exciting, different. Articles must be 
straight, informative stuff with entertaining angles ; 
good satire. We buy photographs and poetry. Re- 
ports are within a week to two weeks. Payment by 
arrangement, on acceptance.” 


40 East 49th Street, New 
Editor. Issued weekly ; 
“We use short stories, 


use 


use 


are 


BOOK AUTHORS 


COMPLIMENT OF THE MONTH: Two publishers to whom | 
have sold books have just indicated what they think of me. 
One has sent to me a famous psychologist; the other has 
sent to me an author with 17 circulating library novels to her 
credit, who is now aiming at the quality publishers; and 
who requires help in serial, motion picture and foreign 
placement. (Names on request.) 

LATEST NEWS: SUE ELLEN just published~iatest romance 
by a client for whom | have placed several books and 
serials. Just placed MARKED FOR MURDER—third mystery 
| have sold for Wallace Reed. Look for the write-up in 
August BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS (circulation two 
million) concerning THE SECRET OF BETTER HEALTH, by 
Harold J. Reilly. (Idea for this book originated with me.) 


LATEST CALLS: Serial market for booklength material 
again active; as we go to press editor has just telephoned 
me for romantic, adventure and mystery material. Recently 
published books acceptable—second serial rights. In these 
times, religious and inspirational books are receiving un- 
usual attention. This is the psychological time for them. On 
these, and on other books you have in mind, query me on 
your ideas. : 

The work of my authors appears on the lists of such 
houses as DUTTON, DODD-MEAD, APPLETON, DOUBLE- 
DAY-DORAN, VANGUARD, FUNK & WAGNALLS, SIMON 
& SCHUSTER, LONGMANS-GREEN, DAVID McKAY, MOR- 
ROW, PHOENIX, ARCADIA, GREENBERG, and many others. 


| am particularly interested in seeing book length manu- 
scripts, either complete or incomplete, by writers who have 
not yet had books published. The market for first books is 
better now than at any time during the last few years. 


| shall be glad to discuss your book possibilities at no 


obligation to you. 
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Stories, like babies, depend on formula. 

Stories ARE babies—Y OUR babies. Whether 
they get along depends on the formula you 
feed them. And that formula is the direction 
your writing career takes—or should take. 
With the wrong formula, you can nurse your 
writing along for twenty years—and it will 
still be in the infant stage! 


Most of my successful writers have changed 
formula; did what you should be doing, found 
out what they had, learned to make the most 
of it, and determined exactly where they were 
going. 

Remember—right now you are at the begin- 
ning of what you hope will be a CAREER in 
writing. It is more important now to find the 
direction for that ENTIRE career, than to fool 
around with trial and error attempts—an error 
for you, and a trial for the editor. 


Giving direction to careers is my specialty. The 
majority of my sales are for writers aiming at markets 
| selected—whose brain children thrive on the right 
formula. (See the article in this issue by my client 
Marjorie Mueller.) Sales as we go to press: $495. 
FLASH: 22 more clients have placed in the Digest- 
Liberty Contest—25 in all! 

Sales by my clients (stories, articles and seriais) ran 
from AMERICAN, LIBERTY, ESQUIRE. CORONET, TH $ 
WEEK, WOMAN'S HOME COMPA NION, GOOD HOU 
KEEPING, and other slicks to top-notch action magazines 
<4 ARGOSY, THRILLING ADVENTURE, BLACK ASK, 

c., and into other fields represented by ALL STORY, 
tove STORY, RANGELAND ROMANCES and the syndicates. 

My successful authors told me about themselves when they 
came to me. hen you send me your first manuscript, tell 
me all about yourself; the more you tell me, the better will 
| know what markets you are suited for, and how to help 
you reach them in the shortest possible time. 

After | make a couple of sales for you, | drop all fees. My 
sales commission is 10%. My rates for personal, detailed 
analysis, suggested revision, and experienced marketing of 
your manuscripts are: $1! for the first 4,000 words of each 


manuscript; 50c per thousand words thereafter, All books 
over 50,000 words, $24. Poems, 50c each. No other fees. 
No ''collaborations."' Resubmissions free . . . always. The 


thorough help | give you in outlining and revising might be 
called collaboration, but comes to you at my regular fees. 

1 report in two weeks, Remember that my work with 
thousands of authors has made every one of your writing 
difficulties familiar to me. Send me your best manuscripts 


now and be sure to tell me about yourself. 


A. L. FIERST 


Literary Agent 
535 Fifth Avenue New York 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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WRITE THAT STORY 


and send it to me. Because of my 
experience in writing, editorial and 
sales work, I can solve your writing 


problems. 


EVE WOODBURN 


Literary Agent and Critic 
Terms on Request 


333 East 43rd Street, New York il 











| Read ‘MINICAM 


For all Camera Users. 
On sale at all newsstands 
25¢ THE COPY 








NEW WRITERS ATTENTION! 


After August First | will add a few new writers to my list of 
clients. Twenty years in the Motion Picture and Publishing 
business assures your work of proper consideration. Criticism, 
revision and collaboration when necessary. A stamped envelop 
Motion Picture and Publishing 


will bring you statements of 


executives. 


CARRINGTON NORTH 


Suite 104, 6075 Franklin Avenue, Hollywood, California 











‘NEW FRIENDS. 


Through our PERSONAL SERVICE dedicated to the pro- 
motion of friendships. Diseriminating clientele, without 
reg: to religious affiliation. Write or telephone, Grace 
Bowes, Director. 

an Senvics 
236-WD West 70th S$ 


Reta Endicott eae 


EW YORK, N. Y. 








NON-PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 





whose stories are not selling need expert revision of their 
scripts. Twenty years’ editorial experience qualifies me to 
render that entire nin ge s see me stories ‘‘doctored”’ 
by me. Edito nd clie raise my work 
EXTREMELY, MODERATE RATES fice report on 
one story if you mention Writer's Digest 
MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 

LITERARY CONSULTANT 

23 Green Street Wollaston, Mass. 











Work with Actual 
FICTION WRITERS 


We have a limited number of actual authors who are avail- 
able to you for individual instruction, advice and collaboration. 


Write for Free Descriptive Folder 


THE WRITER'S GUILD 
509 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 











TYPING IS OUR BUSINESS — 


WE LIVE BY IT. That's why we satisfy! 

feature PLUS six-year active Very best work done 

as Sag yd as you could desire. We tisfy you—or you don’t 
= 1,000 up to 10,000; 35c thereafter. Book lengths, 


eee "RICHARD & RICHARD 


(The pledge of satisfaction) 
P. O. Box 1922, Washington, D. C. 


Every regular service 











WRITER’s DIGEST 


POETRY MARKETS 


Magazine of Poetry, 3 
Massachusetts. David 


A National 
Hart’s Avenue, Lowell, 
Brook, Editor. Issued quarterly; 25c a copy; 
$1.00 a year. “We use poetry exclusively. Reports 
are in one week. Payment is in cash prizes, paid 
on publication.” 

The 
Street, 


Alentour, 


American Poetry Magazine, 1764 N. 83 
Wauwatosa, Wisconsin. Clara Catherine 
Prince, Editor. Issued six times a year; 35c a 
copy; $2.00 a year. “We confine ourselves to the 
work of members of our association. If anything 
comes in that is better than our own members 
can furnish it stands a chance. We run many 
contests which are open to all. We use a clean 
type of poetry—no sex stuff nor crazy meander- 
ings. We are having an anthology this year only 
for the work of members. Information on mem- 
bership is gladly furnished. Sample copy may be 
had by sending in 10c.” 

1559 East 115th Street, Cleve- 
Williams, Editor. 
$1.00 a year. “We 


American Weave, 
land, Ohio. Loring Eugene 
Issued quarterly; 25c a copy; 
only the highest type of poetry, and some 
light verse. Poems may be of any type, and of 
any reasonable length. This is not a magazine for 
beginners in the art of versification. No payment 
is made for material used. However, one cash 
prize and numerous book prizes and awards, are 
made in each issue. We offer one yearly prize to 
which subscribers only are eligible. Reports are 
in two weeks to a month.” 

The Bard, 398 Russell, Jackson, Missouri. Mar- 
garet F. Henderson and Nina H. Cracraft, Editors. 
Issued quarterly; 35c a copy; $1.00 a year. 
“While we need vigorous free verse at this time, 
our scope is not limited in any way. We are trying 
to make The Bard comprehensive enough to in- 
clude the best in all types of poetry. We use short 
poems generally, though long ones that are espe- 
cially good are not barred. We want poems mod- 
ern in spirit, but we do not believe that the forced 
ugliness found in some of the modern verse is 
necessary. We use short reviews, authoritative 
essays on various trends and phases of modern 
poetry. Reports are in two to four weeks. We 
offer an annual prize award, $5.00, three quarterly 
awards, subscription or cash, $1.00.” 

Beat of Wings, 632 “E” Street, San Diego, 
California. Catherine Yoxtheimar, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We review 
books of poetry sent to us. We use two and three 
line fillers of items of interest to poets. News 
of poetry clubs published quarterly; outstanding 
accomplishments of poetry groups anywhere. We 
use good poetry; short preferred; all styles and 
forms. Reports are usually within three weeks. 
No payment is made; free contributor’s copy for 
each poem used.” 

Compass, Prairie City, Illinois. James A. Decker, 


use 


Editor. Issued quarterly; 50c a copy; $2.00 a 
year. “We accept only poetry of the highest 
quality. While we do not reject beginners’ work 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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per se, we find that usually only poets of estab- 
lished reputation and ability can fulfill our edi- 
torial requirements. Poems of any length are 
used; no restrictions on style, form or technique 
Doggerel or ‘homey’ wasted if 
sent to us. Reports are in one week. No payment ; 
contributors are furnished with copies containing 
their work.” 

The Garret, Where Poets Meet, Pegasus Studios, 
P. O. Box 5804, Cleveland, Ohio. Flozari Rock- 
wood, Editor. Issued quarterly; 35c a copy; $1.00 
a year. “We use poetry and cuts of contributing 
poets. We do not consider any material that is 
sent without return, stamped envelope and type- 
written on standard typing paper. Neither 
do we send free sample copies of the journal. 
Payment is in book, cash and subscription awards. 
Reports are in a week or less.” 

The Lyris, Box 2552, Roanoke, Virginia. Leigh 


verse is entirely 


size 


Hanes, Editor. Issued quarterly; 25c a copy; 
$1.00 a year. “We publish poetry exclusively. 
Reports are from two weeks to two months. Pay- 


ment is in prizes only.” 

Midland Poetry Review, Blue River Press, Shel- 
byville, Indiana. Loren Phillips, Editor. Issued 
quarterly; 35c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We 
articles on poetry (technical) not for mere ama- 
teurs. Length about 500 to 600 words, for which 
we pay about Ic a word. We use poetry, for 
which we offer no pay except in cash and book 
prizes each quarter. Reports are in ten days.” 

Modern Bards, Pegasus Studios, P. O. Box 5804, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Issued twice a year; 50c a copy; 
$1.00 a year to associate members, $1.50 to active 
members. “Any poet who has had one poem pub- 
lished anywhere is eligible to join as an active 
member. We use poetry, which must be _ type- 
written on standard size paper, and have a return, 
self-addressed, stamped envelope with it. No free 
sample copies. We use cuts of members. We give 
cash prize awards, books and subscriptions and an 
annual five dollar cash award for the best poem 
published during the year. We report on manu- 
scripts within a week.” 

The Notebook, P. O. Box 5804, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Flozari Rockwood, Editor. Issued quarterly; 35c 
a copy; $1.00 a year. “All article material is 
either staff written or done on assignment. We 
use poetry, but payment is only in cash prizes, 
book, and subscription awards. All poems must 
be typed on standard size typing paper and be 
accompanied by stamped return envelope. Re- 
ports are in a week or less.” 

Musings, 4838 Belaid Road, Baltimore, Mary- 
land. Margaret Gorgon Kuhlman, Editor. Issued 
quarterly ; 25c a copy; $1.00 a year. ‘‘We use 
all types of high grade poetry. Reports are in two 
weeks. Payment is made in occasional prizes each 
Issue.” 

Poet Lore, 30 Winchester Street, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. John Heard, Editor. Issued quarterly ; 
$2.00 a month; $6.00 a year. “We use essays 
in belles-lettres, critical essays on poets, dramatists, 
etc.; first translation of plays which have made 


use 
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I’m here to sell your manu- 
script—not to criticize tt. 


Naturally, like the shoe ‘salesman, I sel! 
more by keeping my customer (The Edi- 
tor) satisfied, than I could by high-pres- 
suring him into buying material unsuited 
to his requirements. 

If I ask you to make some small alteration 
in your script it is with the idea of keep- 
ing our mutual customer satisfied—not a 
means of selling you a course in writing. 
Before you choose the man to be your 
New York representative you should first 
ask yourself: 

“Do I need a critic or a salesman?” 

Almost anyone who can read can find fault 
with your writing. It requires a salesman to 
sell it. 

A penny postcard will bring you my MAG- 
AZINE MAP, showing my position in relation 
to over 400 editorial check books. 


It also tells you how I handle the job of get- 
ting you your share of the checks. 


DANIEL RYERSON 
155 East 39th Street New York City 


In the heart of the publishing district. 
Specializing in personal submission to editors. 








SECURITY FOR LIFE!!! 


That’s FIRST PRIZE in P & G’s Sensational 
New Camay-Oxydol Contest—$30 a week for 
life—or $25,000 Cash! Plus 150 other prizes 
from $100 to $1000. 

During the past year our students have won dozens of 
FIRST PRIZES in NATIONAL CONTESTS—all in the 
FOUR FIGURE CLASS! In Libby, Kix, Dutch Cleanser, 
Calox, Ivory Flakes, Crisco, Italian Balm, Wings, Crown 
Zipper, Rinso, Treet, Super Suds, Chase and Sanborn 
and OXYDOL! Previous to that they won First Prizes 
in CAMAY! Recently they won eight $500 awards in 
Palmolive! 


ACCEPT THIS FREE GIFT! 


best possible chance to win that 
CAMAY-OXYDOL PRIZE OF A LIFETIME! The 
SPECIAL CAMAY-OXYDOL ISSUE OF ‘‘Prize Ideas”’ 

America’s Foremost Contest Bulletin—is yours for the 
asking! It’s filled with topnotch winning ideas, unex- 
celled help and winning entries. Write today for your 
FREE COPY. Just put your name and address on a 
penny postcard and say: “‘Send me Prize Ideas FREE.”’ 
Make that your first step toward lifetime independence! 
This is the time to act—TODAY! 


WRITE NOW! — RIGHT NOW! 


NOTE: Aggregate winnings of All-American Contestar 
students total nearly half-a-million dollars in prizes. 
This is the only School of Contest Writing endorsed 
and recommended by 30 All-American Contest Stars 
and by two National Contest Judges. ‘'Prize Ideas’' 
has just been voted ‘'America's Favorite Contest 
Bulletin'' in a Nationwide Poll. 


ALL-AMERICAN CONTESTAR SCHOOL 


Dept. D-8 Willow Grove, Pa. 


Give yourself the 
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62 WRITER'S 


Let’s Talk About 
Your Story 


YOU HAVE WRITTEN A STORY. 


You think it’s good and you'd like to receive 
money for it. When you mail this story off to an 
editor two questions are in your mind: (1) To 
which editor should I send this? (2) How much 
is this story worth? 

Have you ever thought what questions come wu the 
editor’s mind when he picks ~ your story? He Ry ae (1) 
How many of my readers will like this story? (2) Does this 
story satisfy the desire that prompts my readers to lay 
down good money to buy my magazine? 


To sell a story to an editor you must have his viewpoint, 
and see your story through his eyes. This is hard to do at 
any time, and even more difficult when it is your own story. 


The work of the Criticism Department of WRITER’S 
DIGEST is to teach you the editor’s viewpoint on the par- 
ticular story that = send us, These are some of the many 
points we answer for you: 


@ Do the first 200 words put the reader into the story? 


@ Are your characters the kind of people the reader can 
recognize and understand? Are the characters’ prob- 
lems the kind of problems the magazine readers meet 
themselves? 


@ Is the script wordy; does it need cutting? 

@ Is the dialogue realistic enough to give it the air of 
reality? 

@ What magazine wants to buy work such as this? 


@ Does the author know his subject, and is he enthusiastic 
enough to make the reader share the same enthusiasm? 


@ Would the story be improved by boiling the first three 
pages down to a half page? 


@ Is the climax spoiled by the author who is so eager for 
the — to get his point that he uses a blackboard 
pointer 


A detailed answer to the above and many other 
points particularly applicable to your own story 
is meat and drink to the sincere free lance writer. 
The Criticism Department of WRITER’S DIGEST 
does this for you; ably and professionally. 


Since 1919 we have been instrumental in help- 
ing thousands of writers to success. May we help 
you? 

The rates are $1 for each 1,000 words. Thus 
the fee for criticizing 5,000 words is $5. After 
5,000 words the fee is 60c for each additional 
thousand words. Free report on novels. 


Let us work on one of your scripts. 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


DIGEST 


their mark in other languages. We use a great 
deal of poetry. Reports are in about two weeks. 
Payment is in copies of the magazine only.” 

Poetry, 232 East Erie Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
George Dillon, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a 
copy; $3.00 a year. “We use the best poetry 
available in English. Reports take two weeks at 
the longest. We pay 25c a line for verse, on 
publication. 

Spirit, A Magazine of Poetry, 386 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. John Gilland Brunini, Editor. 
Issued bi-monthly ; 35c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We 
consider only poems by members of the Catholic 
Poetry Society of America, membership in which 
is open to all irrespective of faith (write the 
editor for membership information). We pay 20c 
a line, on publication, for verse used. Reports 
are in two weeks usually.” 

Talaria, 500 Palace Theatre Building, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. B. Y. Williams and Annette Patton 
Cornell, Editors. Issued quarterly; 35c a copy; 
$1.00 a year. “Our poetry standard is high. We 
are interested in poetry as a fine art. Attention 
is on technique, originality of conception. We re- 
port in three weeks. Payment is in prizes only.” 

Washington Post Poems, The Washington Post, 

1337 E Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. Kenton 
Kit ilmer . Editor. Issued daily. “We buy poetry for 
which we pay 25c a line on acceptance. Reports 
are in three weeks or less. We use nothing over 
25 lines. Stamped, self-addressed envelope must be 
enclosed with submissions.” 

The Winged Word, A Poetry Quarterly, 10 
Mason Street, Brunswick, Maine. Issued quarter- 
ly; 35c a copy; $1.00 a year. Sheldon Christian, 
Editor. “We use verse of high poetic standard and 
strong reader interest; brief articles of poetic in- 
terest. Payment is made in occasional prizes.” 

Wings, A Quarterly of Verse, P. O. Box 332, 
Mill Valley, California. Stanton A. Coblentz, Edi- 
etor. Issued quarterly; 25c a copy; $1.00 a year. 


“We use reviews of current books; 500 words 
or less; suggest that writer query us first. We use 
any type of poetry except free verse ; lyrics gener- 


ally preferred. Usual length up to about 50 lines. 
High quality only. Reports are in three weeks or 
less. Payment in prizes only.” 


Fiction and Non-Fiction Aviation Markets 
Air News, 545 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
Philip Andrews, Editor. Issued monthly; 15c a 
copy; $1.50 a year. “We use factual or personal 
experience articles on aviation—not more than 
2000 words. We buy photographs for which we 


pay $3 to $5 each. Reports are prompt. We pay 
3c to 5c a word, on publication.” 
Air Youth Horizons, Room 1510, 30 Rocke- 


feller Plaza, New York City. Russell Newcomb, 
Editor. Issued ten times yearly ; 15c a copy; $1.00 
a year. “We use short news articles dealing with 
youth activities in aviation. We buy photographs. 
Reports are in two days. We pay Ic a word, on 
publication.” 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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American Aviation, American Building, 1317 F 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. Wayne W. 
Parrish, Editor. Issued twice a month; 15c a copy; 
$3.00 a year. “We occasionally purchase timely 
news articles on aviation; invariably subject ap- 
proved in advance by editor. Reports are in ten 
days. We pay Ic a word.” 

Aviation Magazine, 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York City. Leslie E. Neville, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 35c a copy; $3.00 a year. ‘“‘We use 
technical and industrial aviation developments; 
engineering data, production. We are interested 
only in developments and methods actually tested 
and in use. We buy photographs. Reports take 
quite a while, depending on schedule.” 

Battle Birds, 210 E. 43rd Street, New York City. 
Alden H. Norton, Editor. Issued bi-monthly ; 10c 
a copy; 60c a year. “‘We use air-war stories of 
the present and previous World Wars—shorts, 
5000 to 6000 words; novelettes, 10,000 to 15,000 
words. Reports are in ten days. We pay Yac a 
word, on acceptance.” 

Dare-Devil Aces, 205 East 42nd Street, New 
York City. Alden H. Norton, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly; 10c a copy; 60c a year. “We use air- 
war stories of first World War and present war— 
all fronts. Shorts should run from 5000 to 7000 
words; novelettes, from 10,000 to 12,500 words. 
Reports are in ten days. We pay lc a word, on 
acceptance.” 

Fighting Aces, 210 E. 43rd Street, New York 
City Alden H. Norton, Editor. Issued bi-month- 
lv; 10c a copy; 60c a year. “We use air-war 
stories of both first and present European wars. 
Shorts, 5000 to 6500 words; novelettes, 10,000 
to 15,000 words. Reports are in ten days. We pay 
Yac a word, on acceptance.” 

Flying and Popular Aviation, 608 S. Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. Max Karant, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We 
use factual non-fiction on any phase of aviation, 
1000 to 3000 words with pix. We buy photographs 
for which we pay $3 to $10 each. Reports are in 
two weeks. We pay 1¥2c to 2c a word, and up.” 

G-8 and His Battle Aces, 205 East 42nd Street, 
New York City. Alden H. Norton, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly; 10c a copy; 60c a year. “We use 
full-length novel—first World War series character 
—written to order.” 

Wings, Fiction House, Inc., 461 Eighth Avenue, 
New York City. Wallace T. Foote, Editor. Issued 
quarterly; 20c a copy; 80c a year. “We use 
novelets and novels of war-air in the present 
war. Theater may be any place where conflict 
occurs—Germany, England, Libya, Greece, Italy, 
Russia, etc. Reports are in ten days. We pay 
lc a word, on acceptance.” 


PHOTOGRAPHY MARKETS 
Wyatt Brummitt, 343 State Street, Rochester, 
New York. Wyatt Brummitt, Editor. Issued month- 
ly. “We purchase photographs only. No articles 
or stories wanted. Professional or pseudo-pro 
photographs not desired. Cash prize contests con- 





Beginners 
Only 


ak 


N the 15th of each month WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in its Beginner’s Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students. or writers with 
a good record of MS. sales are not 
eligible. A monthly group of sincere 
students will be accepted and trained. 
The purpose of this Beginner’s Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the ele- 
ments in writing and painstakingly ex- 
plain how to write short stories. The 
course lasts four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner's 

Course in Writing will not sud- 
denly become professional writers, nor 
will they be able to do stories offhand 
for the smoothpaper magazines. They 
WILL, however, understand a few 
secrets of professional writing, and be 
able to compose good readable English 
in the approved editorial form. Only 
sincere students desired. 


The price of this course is quite rea- 
sonable.* You will have opportunity 
to study under experienced, professional 
editors who will take an individual in- 
terest in your progress. Complete de- 
tails and an outline of the Beginner’s 
Course in Writing that will intrigue 
and inspire you await sincere inquiries. 





We urge you to reply at once. 








WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 
Name 


Address SilakcnnausNaewanieuind cn caeaiden 


a ae ; ; | See ener 








*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 
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Sell Your 


Short-Shorts 


Short short sturies considered for placement at $1.00 reading 
and handling fee per short short story up to 2,000 words. 


My booklet, WRITING THE SHORT SHORT STORY, 
10c per copy. 


ROBERT OBERFIRST 


Literary Agent 
WOODBINE NEW JERSEY 








@ WRITER offers FREE folio — 


“PROGRAM FOR PROFITABLE WRITING” 








Reveals effective procedure which turns beginners 
selling writers t you? Result 30 years ensive 
research, testing ing IT WORKS! Get it now. Post 
card will d N igation Add 


EROL R. SLATER 


612 Loew's State, Los Angeles, Calif. 








WRITERS CIRCLE 





aggro! Revision and Typewriting Department__open_ to 
all riters h are familiar with "HELPFUL 

SE RX ICE since 19 

Our competent professional staff will revise a. typewrite manu- 

scripts ready for submission to publicati SECIAL RATES 

BOOKLENGTH MSS. WANTED ‘FOR PUBLICATION. INQUIRIES 


TveING. “ONLY: Manuscripts ~yeeepignte C neatly, and PROFES- 
pooch tga i ethene! inclu motgs on copy thousand 
‘ds up to words or less bove 5000 words lower rates. 


WRITERS CIRCLE, WD, 30 Church St., New York City 








Modern Criminal Investigation 


This 460 page cloth bound book published in 1934 is an 
epoch making —— to the art and science of police 
procedure. Never before has such vital information for the 
detective writer been condensed in one volume. Money 
back guarantee. $3.00 postpaid. 


THE WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 E. 12th St. Cincinnati, Ohio 

















Let Me Prove What YOUR Mind 





Can Demonstrate 
ARE you, like millions 
of others, tired of lis- 
tening to the theories ha 
better living?...Do y 
demand KNOWLEDGE 
of the actual methods by 
which you can rise, master, 
and create the things in 
life you wish? 
Write for the free Sealed Book 
that tells how you may receive 
a sensible Secret Method of 


mind influence for study . . = 
used by thousands. Address: : 


Scribe U.L.D. 


The ROSICRUCIANS 
San Jose (AMORC) California 















ducted during winter months—October through 
March. Reports are usually within about a week. 
We pay $3 on receipt of film.” 

The Camera, 153 North Seventh Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. E. V. Wenzell, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We 
use authoritative articles on photographic tech- 
nique in all its phases. Illustrated material is 
preferred. We do not buy photographs except per- 
haps for illustrations for articles. Reports are on 
an average of two weeks. Payment depends on 
value of materia] to us, made on publication. 

Globe Photos, Inc., 33 West 42nd Street, New 
York City. Charles Mann, Editor. “We buy 
photo features such as appear in Life, Look, Pic, 
12 to 15 photo captions and 500 
word articles; also human interest photos, singles, 
advertising, exclusive Query in ad- 
vance. Reports are within four to six weeks. Pay- 
ment is on a 50-50 basis, made sixty days from 


etc. We use 


news shots. 


sale,” 

Good Photography, 1501 Broadway, New York 
City. Norman C. Lipton, Editor. Issued semi- 
annually; 50c a copy. “We use general interest 
features in field of photography of instructive na- 
ture. We are not interested in personalities in 
photography but in techniques and _ successful 
methods. Consult recent back issues for style 
and slant. Always consult editor before going 
ahead. Stories from 1000 to 3000 words must be 
illustrated by from 6 to 12 related photos. We 
buy photos for the salon section (60 to 70) at 
$5 each (1 publication only). Reports are within 
two weeks. We pay highest rates, on acceptance.” 

P. B. Oakley, P. O. Box 466, Geneva, New York. 


“We buy up-to- minute news pictures and farm 
pictures, animals, ; 

Ontarioville lies Ontarioville, Illinois. Wini- 
fred Whitham and William MHansing, Editors. 


Issued six times a year. ‘““‘We buy photographs of 
dogs in action doing tricks, with artistic back- 
ground. Reports are in three days. Payment de- 
pends on quality—25c to $1.50 
Photography Handbook, 1501 
York City. Norman C. Lipton, Editor. Issued 
semi-annually ; 50c a copy. “We use how-to-do, 
technical and general interest articles in field of 
amateur photography only. Must be pointed at 
the amateur (either tyro or advanced) and illus- 
trations (photographs and sketches) must help 
carry the story. How-to-build projects, too, show- 
ing short cuts possible with standard equipment 
and also construction of own equipment. We buy 
photographs only as part of manuscripts. Consult 
magazine for style; write editor proposing feature 
length material. Reports are within two weeks. 
We pay highest rates on acceptance.” 
American Syndicate, 1658 
Thomas E. McGrath, 


Broadway, New 


Pictorial Press-Pan 
Broadway, New York City. 
Editor. “We use feature photos of unusual and 
educational interest. These should be exclusive. 
Stamp should be enclosed for return of material 
if not suitable. Reports are in a week to ten days. 
We pay $2.00 and up.” 
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The tenth Harper Prize of $10,000 has been 
awarded to Judith Kelly of Beverly, Massachu- 
setts, for her novel, “Marriage Is A Private Affair,” 
chosen by the judges as the best book submitted in 
the 1940-1941 Prize Novel Competition. It was 
published on August 20th. 

The judges were Louis Bromfield, Clifton Fadi- 
man and Josephine W. Johnson. 

Judith Kelly is the wife of William D. English, 
a Boston lawyer. She is one of the modern young 
women who has learned how to combine marriage 
and motherhood with a career. Her prize-winning 
novel was completed only a month before the 
birth of her second child. She has a workroom 
in her garage and finished the book by keeping 
faithfully to her working schedule. 

The Harper Prize Novel is chosen for conspicu- 
ous merit, and the purpose of the award is to 
give prominence and success to a writer who has 
not hitherto found a wide audience, The judges 











cast their votes without knowing who the authors 
are, and reach their decision without consultation 


among themselves or with the publishers. Pre- 
vious Harper Prize novels have been: “The Able 
McLaughlins” by Margaret Wilson, “The Peren- 
nial Bachelor’ by Anne Parrish, “The Granda- 
mothers” by Glenway Wescott, “The Dark Four- 
ney” by Julian Green, “Brothers in the West” by 
Robert Raynolds, “The Fault of Angels” by Paul 
Horgan, “Honey in the Horn” by H. L. Davis. 





Fillers Needed 
Sir: 

We publish a number of high grade monthly 
consumer magazines, carrying light, entertaining 
and informative articles of the “well I'll be 
damned, I didn’t know that!” style of writing, 
with photos. We use no fiction. Articles run 
from 300 to 1000 words. 

Most of our material is written on assignment. 
At present we are seeking dependable assignment 
writers. Principal qualification is a distinctive 
style. Feature articles on any subject, sports, 
household hints, women’s appeal features, “prc- 
file’ features, movies (not publicity rehashes), 
anything in the light, easily read line is our 
principal subject matter. 

We will welcome sample material from writers 
who have a flair for feature writing . . . writers 
with a distinctive, readable style, and the ability to 
give a “twist” to an ordinary feature yarn. If the 
style is acceptable, we will correspond, or work 
with the writer on assignment material. All 
samples will be promptly returned. Suggestions 
for material are welcome. 








EATON 


The Writer’s 
$2.00 the year. 


Digest 


jast minute 


PAPER CORPORATION 


22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Published by the Automobile Digest Publishing Co. Monthly. 
ol. 21, No. 10. Entered as second class matter, April 21, 1921, at the Post Office, Cin., O., U. S. A. 
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SELLS 95 STORIES 
AND NOVELETTES 


“The introduction you gave me to your 
editor-friend, resulting in my _ present 
assignment to do a 40,000-word ‘‘com- 
plete novel” for him monthly, is deeply 
appreciated, especially since I finished 
my N.I.A. Course some time ago and 
consequently have no call on your serv- 
ices. Here is very concrete evidence 
that interest in your students continues 
indefinitely. To date, now, I have sold 
95 stories —_ novelettes to twenty na- 
gous! magazines.” — Darrell jordan, 

. Box 7. Friendship, N. 


A Challenge 


to those who hesitate 
about writing 


Here’s a chance to take a test 
that may get you started 


Are you one of the many people who feel that they 
can write but fear the disillusionment of failure? 


That is unfortunate — and, perhaps, thoughtless. 
For thousands of men and women, perhaps with no 
more latent ability than you have, are adding regu- 
larly to their income by writing. In fact, the so- 
called “unknowns” supply the bulk of stories and 
articles published in America. This material is easy 
to write. It is in constant demand by publications 
everywhere. And no one need be a genius to get 
material accepted. 


Stop guessing — know where 
you stand 


Why not get a reliable opinion on your chances for writing 
success? The Newspaper Institute of America offers a free test 
of writing ability. It's simple—yet hundreds of applicants fail 
to pass it. But they lose nothing by trying. Those who suc- 
ceed are qualified to take the home-study writing course for 
which the Newspaper Institute is noted. 

The N. I. A. is an organization of seasoned writers who teach 
you what it takes to sell stories and articles, Training is by 
the New York Copy Desk Method which has schooled so many 
men and women for successful writing. Its chief principle is 
that you learn to write by writing! 
Thus you start with the very same kind 
of exciting assignments metropolitan re- 
porters get. You “‘cover’’ themat home, 
on your own time. Your work is criti- 
cized constructively from the practical 
viewpoint of a city editor. The object 
is to develop your own style, not to No need to hesi- 
make you conform to the style of model tate to test your 
authors. You are encouraged to retain writing ability, 
your own fresh, individual appeal while even though you 
acquiring the ‘professional touch” edi- are of conscrip- 
tors look for. tion age. N. I. A. 
Thousands of successful writers have agrees to refund 
learned their profitable art at home by in full the tuition 
this quick, moderately priced training. of anyone accept- 
It is a unique, thoroughly established 
channel to paying journalism that is 
open to any investigation you want to 
give it. But first send for the free 
Writing Aptitude Test by simply filling | Special terms and 
out the coupon below. Then mail it privileges for men 
today . . . now, before you forget. in U. S. Arm 
Newspaper Institute of America, One Forces. 

Park Avenue, New York. (Founded 1925.) 








NOTICE 
Men of Draft Age 


ubse- 
quently called for 
military service. 














Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 
7 Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing 


Aptitude Test, and further information about writing for 
profit, as promised in Writer’s Digest, September. 





All correspondence “confidential. 
Copyright, 1941 Newspaper Institute of America 


No salesman will call on you. 
7P651 


DIGEST 


Rates are commensurate with other publica- 
tions of this type, varying with the amount of 
work involved in digging up material, number of 
photos furnished, etc. Rates are given all writers 
before any work is done on assignment. 

R. L. Polk @ Company, 
Wo. H. Beatty, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Furor Scribendi on Washington Street 





The heat’s gotcha nuts! Ida should fill an 
icebag and tie it where your brain used to be. 

The “splash” was amusing in August. Poets 
swim in August. 

In September, poets buy 
inspiration. Then they get 
harder work! 

What do you mean, I wrote “a poem” ? ? ? ? 
I write a lot of poetry—and sell a lot. I think 
about as much as anyone in the sub-slick field. 
Besides Love Story and Love Story Annual, to 
Sweetheart Stories, Love Fiction Monthly, Se- 
crets, Variety Love, Complete Love, Personal Ro- 
mances, Ten Story Love, Romantic Story, etc., etc. 

The simplest solution might be to shoot you. 
Where’s my gun? Can’t find the gun. Am 
enclosing germs! 


new velvet hats for 
down to work—to 


HARRIET BRADFIELD, 
New York City. 
* We should have known that any one whose 
hobby is “plunging down into tropical waters 
in a diving helmet” is a poet for fair—Ed. 


One of the Boys 
Sr: 

Since 1934, I’ve been in show business with an 
act called—The Cappy Barra Boys. Our work 
has carried us through every state in the Union, 
Canada and Mexico. We worked in three pic- 
tures in Hollywood, California, namely, “Mad 
About Music,’ with Deanna Durbin, for Uni- 
versal Pictures, “Powery Boy,” for Republic Pic- 
tures and we dubbed in all the harmonica music 
for James Stewart and Horace Heidt’s Band in 
the picture, “Pot O’ Gold.” 

My friends are mostly showpeople. Traveling 
constantly doesn’t give a fellow much of a chance 
to make solid, lasting friendships. However, I 
can safely say that in all the major shows through- 
out the country there is someone on each bill I 
know or worked with. 

My hobby is collecting all available data con- 
cerning the harmonica. I have a collection of 
harmonicas the sizes of which vary from one inch 
to one yard in length. I’ve been writing a book 
which I intend naming—‘‘100,000 Miles With a 
Harmonica”—In the book I have detailed account 
of my travels, the advancement of the lowly 
harmonica throughout the years. My intention 
is to put the harmonica in its rightful place as 
a musical instrument. 
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As most of my time is taken up with shows 
and research on the harmonica for my story, I 
don’t have much time for reading books. I like 
Steinbeck, Bromfield and Komroff. 

I love showbusiness and have written a few 
short stories in and around it. I lived on a farm 
for ten years, in Marion, Connecticut. I have a 
pretty fair knowledge of the life and the work 
connected with being a farmer. When our family 
sold the farm and moved to New York I became 
interested in fighting. My interest was far greater 
than my ability. I realized that before anyone 
could really knock my head off. I interspersed 
my study of fighting with the study of music. 
When I entered the show world I found that I 
had too much time on my hands between lay-offs 
from work so I built up a list of correspondents 
for a hobby. I wrote letters to over twenty-five 
people in different walks of life. Somehow after 
that I drifted into short story writing. Probably 
never would have thought of it but I met a 
young lady while we were in a unit with John 
Boles down south and she bought the WriTER’s 
Dicest for me after having read some of my 
manuscripts. 

My home is in White Sulphur Springs, New 
York. 

Nat R. Burton. 


Sir: 

We notice that in your July issue you state 
that Mademoiselle pays for manuscripts on pub- 
lication. We have recently changed our policy 
on this, and we wish to tell you that we now 
pay for manuscripts on acceptance. Will you be 
kind enough to include this information in your 
next issue? 

With best wishes, 

Betsy TaLsot BLACKWELL, 
Editor-in-Chief, 

One East 57th Street, 

New York. 


Twenty Active Writers 
Sir: 

Since writer’s clubs appear to be 
may we introduce our club? 

The Quill is a writer’s club of Lincoln, Nebraska, 
organized in 1920. We have about 20 interested, 
active writers, three of them being charter mem- 


“taking bows,” 


bers. Our meetings are held on alternate Tuesday 


evenings. 

Membership requirements are for at least 20,000 
words of creative writing, or having published in 
some standard magazine. Each member is expected 
to furnish two programs yearly of original work, 
and these manuscripts are given frank, written 
unsigned criticism. Afterward, the criticisms are 
read aloud, discussed, and remain in the possession 
of the writer. We find when more than two or 
three mention the same point that it is well to 
rewrite that portion. Often rejected work, when 
read for criticism and rewritten accordingly, has 
made the grade. 


BIG DIME'S WORTH! 


Here's Something New For Writers! 
Take your choice of any of these twelve new brochures by 
Wycliffe A. Hill, author of ‘“‘Plot Genie’ and “Article Writing 
Made Easy’’—for a dime each! Stamps or coin. 
Genie Formula for Radio or Stage Play Plot 
The Article Writing Formula 
How To Syndicate What You Write 
- How Te Criticize Your Own Story 
. How To Protect Your Story Idea 
. How To Write A Book In Six Days 
Plot Ideas From The Subconscious Mind 
. Story Writing Self Taught 
. How To Write Your Life Story 
- How To Choose A Success Pen Name 
= How To Market Your Story * 
. Interesting Story Openings 
All Palle for $1.00. Descriptive literature on The Plot 
Genie System, including sample plot demonstration, and on 
“Article Writing Made Easy’’ sent free upon request. 
Write today. 


THE GAGNON COMPANY, Inc. 


Dept. 25, 541 S. Spring St. Los Angeles, Calif. 


(Please state if you own Pilot Genie) 


TYPING! 
Says 2 well-known writer: ‘‘Everythin ag you type for me— 
sells.” It may do the same for you. per 1000 words. 
Carbon, postage free. Minor corrections and markets 
suggested. Inquiries invited. Try me. 


V. GLENN CASNER 
REPTON, KENTUCKY 


WRITERS 
Hollywood Studios Need Stories! 


Purchase of originals has reached a new high — 
Are You Neglecting This Lucrative Market? 


To reach it you must have an accredited agent. I offer 
you personal representation—since 1919 I have had my 
offices in Hollywood, contacting studios daily. 

Beginner or established author, your work may be my 
next sale! Write today for free booklet. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 


6605 Hollywood Bivd. Hollywood, Calif. 
Suite 215 Dept. 80 
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ET into Advertising! Splendid opportunities 
for trained men and women. og writers, space 
buyers, mail order experts make good money. 
Learn quickly at home. Notext books. Practical 
work. Old established school. Many successful 
pe = ne Write today for free booklet ‘‘Oppors 
tunities in Advertising,” and requirements. 


PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL oF ADVERTISIN 


1315 Michigan Ave. hicago, ie s. 


CONSIDERING TWO SHORT SHORTS 


For $1 (until Oct. Ist.) Been handling them 15 
years ... Said Mark Lish, Sheridan, Wyo.: “Am 
sending this second one mainly because of your 
double offer. As you see, it isn't meant for 
COLLIER'S." Then, after its sale to STREET AND 
SMITH: “Heap tickled, not a little surprised at 
such quick action." .. . I've just sold another for 
him, with an urgent request for some 5,000 worders 
also. (Yes, | place all lengths and types, having 
sold books, articles, serial material, etc. Journalism 
grad., U. of Ill, many personal sales. General 
reading fee: $1 for Ist 1,000 words, 25c each 1,000 
additional.) 

JOHN KIERAN, 114 Chester Ave., Danville, Ill. 
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All members have sold, and some have books 
to their credit. We check up on work being done, 
by roll-call at our meetings. We have several play- 
wrights among our members, and two who write 
and produce radio plays. 

Quill proudly claims as former members some 
well-known names in the literary field; Mignon 
Eberhardt read several chapters of her first mystery 
novel, “The Patient in Room 18” when a member 
of Quill; Mari Sandoz, of “Old jules” fame, is 
a former member, and Dorothy Thomas, whose 
stories appear frequently in Satevepost, wrote her 
first book, “Ma feeter’s Girls,’ when a “Quiller,” 
and she attends when she is in town. Bess Streeter 
Aldrich is an honorary member whenever she finds 
it possible to be with us. 

JosEePHINE E. CAMPBELL, 
2779 California Court, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 





Increase In Rates 
Sir: 

The Young Catholic Messenger wishes to an- 
nounce an increase in its rates for juvenile fiction. 
We now pay $25.00 for a short story. Preferred 
length is 1200 words although we occasionally use 
a longer story. 

For serials we now pay from $50.00 to $125.00. 
Chapters should not exceed 1000 words in length 
We prefer serials of five or six parts. 


Serials and short stories should have strong 
plots and should appeal to boys and girls of 
junior high age. 

Writers who are not familiar with the Young 


Catholic Messenger would do well to send for 
samples before submitting material. There is no 
charge for these copies. 
Don SHARKEY, Editor, 
124 East Third Street, 
Dayton, Ohio. 

Sir: an 
Following is the market notice for Romantic 
Story as I would like it to appear: 

Romantic Story, 1501 Broadway, New York 
City. Sarah Fisher, Editor. Issued monthly. Is 
an active market for vivid, dramatic confession 
stories from 4000 to 8000 words. 7000 words 





is a good average. Buys one novelette a month, 
of 12,000 words. Stories should be modern, 
timely, realistic; from the point of view of young 
girls or married women, with an occasional man’s 
story. Pays 2c a word, on acceptance. Also 
buys verses from 4 to 12 lines. Payment for 
poetry is 25c a line. 
SARAH FisHER, Editor. 





Typewriter Cleaner 
Sir: 

Will you please announce our No. 1226 STAR 
Type-Cleaner which retails for 50-cents. To use 
this cleaner it is only necessary to press it against 
the keys of the typewriter. In this manner al] 
dirt and loose particles are removed and then the 
soiled part of the cleaner can be kneaded into 
the material itself without soiling the hands and 
a fresh clean surface obtained for the next using. 

A. P. Danos, 
Eberhard Faber Pencil Co., 
37 Greenpoint Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
SIR: 

IT’S A GAL. NO BIGGER THAN A PEANUT BUT 

NEITHER IS FAITH BALDWIN. 





A. L. Frerst, 

New York City. 
® To A. L. and Jeon Fierst best wishes on the 
newest Fierst ; Iris.—Ed. 





Bakery Trade Journal 
Sir: 

Vitality News is a monthly bakery trade paper 
circulated to bakers by the Products Control 
Dept. of General Mills, Inc. We are in the mar- 
ket for bakery promotional success stories (whole- 
sale, retail or house-to-house), with emphasis on 
new and different merchandising twists. News 
type material strongly preferred. We rarely ac- 
cept outside material of an editorial or feature 
nature; on latter type of material we suggest you 
query us first. Unique advertising ideas used 
by bakers; sales contests, special-event promotions, 
novel window or store displays, proved business- 
getting stunts—in fact almost anything of a 
bakery sales-winning nature that includes a fresh 
twist or a liftable idea useful to other bakers 
will find welcome reception. Sole exceptions: 








PERIENCE GOES INTO EVERY 
READING PUBLIC, 


get it—completely and exclusively. 


manuscript, of course, along with the fee. 


P. O. Box 396 





MY TWENTY YEARS’ 


AS A WRITER AND EDITOR—EXPERIENCE IN NEWSPAPER OFFICES, AS AUTHOR OF FICTION GAINING RECOG- 
NITION IN SEVERAL EDITIONS OF THE ANNUAL "'O. HENRY MEMORIAL AWARD PRIZE STORIES"—GOES INTO 
THE STUDY OF EVERY MANUSCRIPT SENT TO ME FOR ANALYSIS AND CRITICAL OPINION. THAT SAME EX- 
PHASE OF THE SERVICE GIVEN EVERY CLIENT TO ENROLL FOR MY INTENSIVE 
PROGRAM OF PERSONAL COACHING IN THE PRACTICAL BUSINESS OF WRITING SALABLE FICTION FOR TODAY'S 


For | employ no readers—no assistants of any sort. When you pay for the service of my experience, you 
Send for my FREE pamphlet on short-story anatomy: “It’s a Formula—Plus a Flair.” 


Terms for manuscript criticism: $3 for any manuscript of 3000 words or under; the rate for manuscripts longer than 
3000 words is $3 for the first 3000, and 50 cents for each additional 1000 words. Return postage must accompany the 


SEABURN BROWN 


Writer Consultant to Writers 


EXPERIENCE 


San Francisco, California 
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outdated stuff or promotions involving the use of 
premiums or lotteries. 

Your story should include complete facts as 
to method of the promotion or how the idea was 
executed, documented whenever possible by sam- 
ples or photographs of advertising materia] in- 
volved, photos of window displays, shop interiors, 
etc., if interesting. We do not use standard or 
“mug” shots but are interested in sharp photo- 
graphs that tell a story—-action photos preferred. 

Signed releases from the bakery involved are 
required giving us permission to use the story 
material and pictures furnished. If individuals are 
included in photograph we need a release from 
each recognizable person in picture (except crowd 
shots). Return postage must accompany all manu- 
scripts. We suggest that contributors read the 
paper for style; we will supply copies on request. 

Payment for manuscripts is 4c per column inch 
or approximately lc a word. Payment on all 
copy as run, including heads and subheads (which 
we write). $5.00 for each illustration from ma- 
terial you furnish which runs 2-column width or 
less; $6.50 for each 3-column illustration; $8.00 
for each 4-column illustration. Payment is made 
on publication if material used; if held for later 
use, payment on acceptance. 

The Vitality News, 

MaBEL NiELsEN, Managing Editor, 
600 First National Bank Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





We're the Same, Everywhere 
Sir: 

I appreciate your kindness in duplicating for 
me the December, February, March and April 
copies of Wrirer’s Dicest, which presumably 
That Man has sent to the bottom of the Atlantic 
as a further contribution to Kultur. 

I need hardly tell you how I value the Dicest, 
even though it reaches us very: late now. It may 
interest you to know that it is sometimes devoured 
in a house—my own—in which a couple of 
ceilings are down and most of the windows 
wrecked, because bombing authors will obviously 
win the war; and sometimes it is read at any-old- 
hour of the night in an air raid post, to the 
accompaniment of anti-aircraft guns and _ the 
whistle of bombs, because I am the Warden in 
charge of this area. 

I am also the guy who sold you people the 
United States rights of “There’s A Long, Long 
Trail” and “Three O’clock In the Morning,” both 
of which I published over here—but don’t hold 
that against me, because I’ve done a heap of 
other things. For instance, I’ve umpired your 
Ellsworth Vines and Helen Wills Moody on the 
centre court at Wimbledon, I’ve persuaded Paul 
Whiteman to record his first waltz; and from 
my first trip over to your country I arrived back 
home with the first studio portrait of Paul ever to 
reach this country. Signed to myself, it still hangs 
in the place of honor in my study in spite of 
the bombs. Yes, and I spent one hell-of-a-wet 











| style, but we also secure, when the story is close 


THE 


CLINIC 





offers to writers what has long been recognized 
as essential in nearly every other field: THE 
POOLING OF SPECIALIZED KNOWL- 
EDGE! We offer not only thorough and ex- 
pert criticism of your story’s structure and ex- | 
pert criticism of your story’s structure and 





to market requirements a Secret Service report, 


| from an editor or editorial reader, on what 
| your story lacks and needs for that market. | 


| mous School of Authorship in Berkeley, Cali- 


There is no additional charge for this secret 
market report. 

If you have difficulty in planning the ro- 
mantic (any except mystery) short story, you 
will be interested in the ABC COURSE. This 
inexpensive Course, based upon the techniques 
developed (1933-37) at Louis DeJean’s fa- 


fornia, is helpful to professional as well as 

beginning writers. Send for Circular. 

VIRGIL MARKHAM LOUISJDE EAN | 
ED BODIN 


THE STORY-MARKET CLINIC 


| 155 West 20th Street New York City 




















Courses in 
MAGAZINE WRITING 
Fiction — Non-Fiction 


practical home study training for 
those who must work in spare time 


The Magazine Institute, a private school owned 
and operated by successful writers and editors, 
offers practical, up-to-date training in story and 
article writing. You work in your own home. 
Every assignment you send in is returned with 
detailed criticism. 


EXPERT INSTRUCTION 


An experienced writer or editor takes you in hand, an- 
swering all your questions, helping you find the type of 
work 4. which you are naturally suited. Before long 
you are writing in your own home fiction stories, essays, 
short sketches, whatever you are best fitted to do. 


SEND THE COUPON TODAY for the free booklet 
which tells about opportunities in magazine writing. 
THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE .. . Dept. ED-9, 
50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 

Please send your booklet, without obligation, to: 





Name 


ADDRESS... LMS coma bces 
(Inquiries confidential. No salesman will call). 
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WRITE YOUR NOVEL — 


| Here is a time-and-work saving Plan which also assures 
a soundly built novel, a day by day guidance through 
the preliminary note-taking, plotting, writing, and final 
revisions of a novel. There is nothing like it anywhere 
else. The fifteen Sections, each ten or more pages long, | 
include Organizing the Novel Project into an orderly, 
simplified Plan; Finding and Expanding the Idea; As- 
sembling the Characters; Making up the Chapters, etc., 
etc. A Novel is the quickest way to literary success and | 
this Plan cuts the labor almost in | 


| Write for free particulars. 


ANNE HAMILTON | 


Literary Specialist 


Instruction and Criticism: Novels, Poetry, Short Stories 


| 745 So. Plymouth Bivd., 





Los Angeles, Calif. 


POETS 


Send self-addressed stamped envelope for_1941 PRIZE PRO- 
GRAM; Quarterly prizes, $25; Poetry 

You will receive also description of 
HANDBOOKS ($1 each) containing 999 
POEMS. 

KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Peetry 


(Published monthly since 1929; 25c a copy; $2 a year) 
624 N. Vernon Avenue Dallas, Texes 











Start Small, SYN 


GROW BiG! 


Start with a localized column, expand. Work 
with me—I syndicate, produce results. Reason- 
able. No reading fees. Send for details. 


Don Summers @ 1641 Ohio Ave. @ Youngstown, 0. 

















MATHILDE WEIL e Literary Agent 


formerly of New York, is now established in San 
Francisco. Books, short stories, articles and verse 
criticized and marketed. Editing and typing. 


535 Geary Street San Francisco 


“BE FUNNY FOR MONEY” 


A new booklet that shows you how to write and where to 
sell. Here is vital instruction for all gag writers, begin- 
ners and professionals. A gold mine of information. 
Complete 25 cents! Supply is limited. Send for it today. 


DON ULSH STUDIOS 
518 WRIGHTWOOD, DEPT. W.D., CHICAGO, ILL. 


















WRITERS -SPEAKERS 


ANEW INVENTION IN 
WORD FINDING 


ADJECTIVE-FINDER—439 pages of the World’s choicest ad- 
jectives assembled with the NOUNS which they modify. An 
amazingly simple method of ‘‘finding,”’ for your nouns, the same 
ee adjectives so capably used by famous authors. $2.50 
Postpai 
VERB-FINDER—A storehouse of over 100,000 dynamic verbs 
arranged under the NOUNS with which they have been used by 
noted writers. The Boston Transcript terms it, ‘Ingenious and 
Fre id workable’’—512 Pages $2.50 Postpaid. 
ADVERB-FINDER—Good adverbs are rarely used by the aver- 
age writer. This book automatically suggests the appropriate 
adverb to add sparkle to your verb—such as ‘‘avoid scrupu- 
lously,”’ “‘lavish immoderately,’’ etc. ..148 pages $1.50 Postpaid. 
All 3 Books (Cloth-Boxed) $5.90 Postpaid. 
Money refunded within 5 days. 


RODALE PRESS, Dept. W. D. 3, Emmaus, Pa. 








Writer’s Digest is your best 


Sunday in a golf-house in Chicago, with Gus 
Kahn, learning the mysteries of pinochle—an 
education that set me back thirty bucks, when 
the pound sterling stood around 3.15. Child’s on 
Broadway, with the band boys all night, and the 
boardwalk at Atlantic City—I’ve had those, too. 

And five years ago (or was it six?) I began 
to know that my health and liver would not stand 
much more of the all-day-all-night music pub- 
lishing and boozing racket. So I quit, and said 
in my wisdom, why not become an author? Of 
course, they laughed when I sat down at the 
typewriter, but between then and now I have 
written and sold eight novels. So what? The 
first was published both in London and New 
York separately and I sold the movie rights to a 
British firm, which immediately folded. They 
do that this side. The second, Paramount British 
grabbed, and sent a synopsis and copy over io 
Hollywood, with a strong recommendation, but 
it didn’t make the grade. I’ve written the books 
under two names, because they are different types 
and with two different publishers. 

I’ve also written some of my short stories under 
a third name—a girl nom-de-plume, because, ii 
seems, the women like ’em written by women. 
I’ve not had a 100% success with my short stor- 
ies; but then, I wonder if anyone ever did. But 
I’ve sold a few—perhaps more than a few. Any- 
way, I keep pegging away and reading the DicEst, 
which is just as great this side as it must be on 
yours. I have my copy of “Plotto,” too, and 
it’s mighty useful to anyone who doesn’t expect 
it to do all the work, including the typing and 
the signature on the back of the checks. 

At the present moment the British markets 
are shot to hell—many of them in more senses 
than one. But there are markets for those who 
will keep at it. For us who live in London, 
it’s not too easy. Sleepless nights, and the noisy 
nocturnal habits of the Hun—who always was 
bad-mannered anyway, don’t help the sparkle. 
You want to get into the country, away from it 
all, but we can’t all do that. At times I read 
the Forum news of these wonderful places in the 
States, where a writer can live for $00.00 per, 
and I get kind of envious. We might think about 
it, but right now there’s a little job over this side 
needs cleaning up first. 

Meanwhile, let’s hope this letter reaches you, 
and the June Dicrest makes the eastern trip. 

GEOFFREY CLAYTON, 
Forty-Six Hallswelle Road, 
Temple Fortune, London, England. 








Philly Writer's Ciub 
Sir: 

I was interested in Miss McNulty’s letter in 
your “Forum” about a Writer’s Club in Philadel- 
phia. Our club has been in existence for twenty 
years. We meet in a comfortable room in central 
city to read and discuss manuscript. Our members 
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are men and women—Jews, Catholics, Protestants, 
and Atheists— all interested in writing and in 
each others manuscripts. 
We always welcome amateur writers. 
ARTHUR M. SmyTH, Secretary, 
5217 Morris Street, 
Germantown, Pa. 


Whodunit Radio Scripts 


We are in the immediate market for “whodunit” 
radio scripts. These should be single-shots running 
thirty minutes in length. Cast and sound effects 
should be kept at a minimum. 

Payment is on a royalty basis to be arranged 
with the author. There is no reading fee, or any 
other charges with the exception of the cost of 
copyrighting the play in the author’s name. This 
amounts to two dollars and is charged against 


yalties. . 
royalties GERALD R, Futter, Director, 


413 Locust Street, 
Lockport, N. Y. 
“Case of Mary Celeste" 
Sr: 

Mr. E. Allen Hall, formerly of E. Allen Hall 
and Company is now connected with our firm 
in the capacity of Sales Manager. Our organiza- 
tion is primarily a production agency, servicing 
agency, broadcaster, and individual clients by 
live and transcribed radio productions and mer- 
chandising plans. It is to be especially noted 
that this firm uses a volume number of dramatic 
shows and idea programs. 

Mr. Hall presented a number of scripts from 
his clients, several of which we are either buying 
outright or placing. It is in the connection with 
this, that I would appreciate a favor. One of 
the scripts, accompanying letter evidently mis- 
placed, is unidentified. We would like to buy 
this show and put it into production for the Fall 
market. It is a series of ‘Unsolved Mysteries” 
and the script in question was titled “The Case 
Of The Mary Celeste.” If the author will get in 
touch with us as soon as possible we will be 
glad to make him or her an offer. 

With best wishes to the Dicest readers, we 


remain i ‘ 
King Prince Productions, 


ALFRED KING, Story Editor, 
6108-10 Pacific Blvd., 
Huntington Park, California. 


Sir: 
We would like to thank you for the news item 
which you so kindly ran on page 4 of your Au- 
gust issue. In only three days time we have 
received an excellent response from this notice. 
I believe we have twenty letters right now, and 
most of them are from experienced people who 
will be able to do a job. 
I thought you would be interested in this in- 
dication of your publication’s pulling power. 
Lez C. Hicxey, Managing Editor, 
Department Store Economist, 
New York, N. Y. 


Writer’s Digest 


“I 


BREAKS INTO 
PRINT 


Via Trial and Error Assignments 


"Due to your encouragement and assistance 
| have broken into print a number of times. 
Your stuff primed my mind, opened my eyes, 
and really fired my imagination. | see the 
world from the fresh slant of a story always 
now," writes Adrian Hatfield of California. 
And other SSW students, and ex-students, 
Marcia Daughtrey, Paul Twitchell and Mar- 
jorie Mackenzie, to name a few, continue 
with their breaking into print! 


Enter . . . BEGINNER 
Exit .. . SELLING WRITER 


Through the years this phase has been associated 
with us. We have applied it to a great many beginners. 
Perhaps we can apply it to you. And we are proud 
of the fact that we train beginners to sell their very 
first stories at GOOD rates, instead of to the lowest 
paying markets available. The average beginner's story 


sale has been $50. 
PRACTICAL — INEXPENSIVE 


Our story selling fundamentals are not merely theo- 
ries. They are based on Jack Woodford's famous 
TRIAL AND ERROR. Some years ago the author was 
asked by readers to develop the ideas in the book at 
greater length, so that they might be used in practice. 
TRIAL AND ERROR is famous because it is the abso- 
lutely frank, realistic and practical result of the author's 
experiences in selling 2,000 stories and 35 books. 


THE NEW, ENLARGED AND COMPLETELY REVISED 
SEVENTH EDITION OF TRIAL AND ERROR IS INCLUDED 
WITH THE ASSIGNMENTS. 


The Supervised Story Writing Assignments carry a 30-day 
money-back agreement. We are willing to gamble a month 
of our work on your satisfaction—but we reserve the right to 
refund your money within that time if we feel you are not 
qualified. In addition, we attempt to market those stories of 
yours we consider salable on a 10% commission basis; we 
consider sales the object of your work. 

Send for complete information, TRIAL AND ERROR is in- 
cluded with the course; if you already have the book, we 
make a special allowance. Coupon below brings you details 
of both offers. 





SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL 
| East 44th Street 
New York, N. Y. 

Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. | have () do not have [7] 
TRIAL AND ERROR. 


Name.... 


(Approved as a correspondence school under the laws of the 
State of New York) 


is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Vol. XXI The Leading and Largest Writer's Magazine September, 1941 
CONTENTS 
THE NOVELIST'S DILEMMA. ; ...By James Hilton 11 
PUZZLE: HIDE THE MURDERER.......... By John H. Gleason 13 
HOW TO WRITE AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. .By Brenda Ueland 18 
1 ae ..By Marie Wilsman 20 
FIRE DEPARTMENT SLANGUAGE.... .By S. James Lynch 23 
BACKGROUND FOR ADVENTURE.. ..By James Norman 24 
NEW YORK MARKET LETTER By Harriet A. Bradfield 28 
IN DEFENSE OF EDITORS........... .By Jean Meacham 33 
INTERVIEWS YOU CAN WRITE.... ....By Thomas Brooks 35 
MAKE 'EM FIGHTI......... ..By Marjorie Mueller 37 
NN ae oer Phe iotais ie aan : ....By Steve Fisher 39 
SHOULD | ENCLOSE A LETTER? Sava dake atid reins 41 
IT TAKES ALL KINDS..... .By George Morriston 43 
HUMOR MARKETS.... Caos pid ptiseant ameasentesttene By Don Ulsh 48 


AN IDEA A DAY....... ae .By Frank A, Dickson 50 
WRITER'S MARKET DEPARTMENT. . POOL Ss MARE 8 





Published monthly by the Automobile Digest Publishing Corp., 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 25 Cents the copy; 
$2.00 the year; $2.50 in Canada; $3.00 Foreign. Entered as second class matter April 1, 1921 at the Post Office at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, U. S. A., under the Act of March 3, 1879. Subscribers sending change of address should allow two 
weeks for the change to be made, and supply us with both the old and new address. Est. 1919. Vol. 21, No. 10. 
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OF BOOKS 


We are established General Book Publishers. We offer you friendly editors and 
MS readers; able artists, punctual printers; agents for Great Britain and the 
Continent ; distribution at home and abroad. 


q If you have a typewritten book MS on any subject—prose (30,000 words and up, 
juveniles slightly shorter) or poetry (book-size collections for CONTEMPORARY 
POETS OF DORRANCE)—you are cordially invited to submit it with the com- 


plete certainty on your part that it will be read without delay, and of course frec. 


I On the Book Lists of DORRANCE & COMPANY have appeared, among others, 
Colonel Philippe Bunau-Varilla, General Smedley D. Butler, Colonel Clarence D. 
Chamberlin, Winston Churchill, Lord Dunsany, General John A. Lejeune, Dr. 
Clarence Edward Macartney, Hon. Theodore Marburg, Dr. Simon N. Patten, 
Judge Henry A. (“Plupy”’) Shute, Lincoln Steffens, Mme. Tetrazzini, and 
Thurston the Magician. New writers are particularly welcome. Write first if 
you prefer about your work. 


If unavailable, your MS will be returned promptly and carefully. If accepted, | 
your book will be published promptly and adequately. Just address MS to: 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED 1920) 
DEPT. WD, 364-376 DREXEL BUILDING 


PHILADELPHIA - - - - ------- PENNSYLVANIA | 
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Radio Half-Hour Plays 


Sir: 

Knowing that you are interested in keeping 
your readers informed of the many markets, I 
thought you might like to know that Knicker- 
bocker Playhouse is now making contacts with 
writers for scripts for the coming season of 
1941-1942. 

This is a half-hour radio program using the 
scripts of free-lance writers exclusively. We have 
prepared a list of requirements to guide writers 
in their slant for this program, and will send 
this list to any who write to us. We ask, please, 
that no scripts be sent until writers have first 
written us giving their qualifications, their ex- 
perience and background. It will help us, and 
them, if they hold their scripts until they know 
our requirements. As you know, a badly slanted 
script might do more harm to the writer than 
good. 

Communications can be addressed to me at 
360 No. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

Ow_EN VINSON. 


The Line-Up 


For the first six months of 1941, the following 
ten national monthly magazines, each with net 
paid circulations over 1,000,000, ranks as follows 
on the basis of net pages of advertising published: 
Good House. 

Journal. 

McCall’s. 

Better Homes. 
Cosmo. 

Companion. 
American Home. 
True Story. 
American Magazine. 
Redbook. 
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Kaleidograph, A National Magazine of Poetry, 
624 North Vernon Ave., Dallas, Texas. Whitney 
Montgomery and Vaida Stewart Montgomery, 
Editors. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a 
year. “We use poetry, preferably brief, rhymed 
lyrics, but have no actual restrictions as to length, 
form or subject. Selection is made strictly on 
merit and suitability. Poems by beginners are 
given an equal chance with those by experienced 
writers. Small cash prizes are offered monthly; 
also books and subscriptions. Cash prizes of $25 
each are paid each quarter. A poetry book con- 
test is held each year, through which one or two 
book manuscripts are published at no expense to 
the authors. Reports, especially of rejections, are 
made usually within two weeks; notice of accept- 
ance may require a longer time. A free copy is 
sent to each poet who appears in print in the 
magazine.” 





BIG MAGAZINES? ... 
CERTAINLY! 


Of course we've sold to the big slicks (LIBERTY, 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, etc.} . .. and we hope 
to sell your stories there too. But you are an 
individual, like all writers, and perhaps you should 
aim first at a different market we select for you. 

Many writers coming to us want quick sales, 
immediate sales—miracles. They don't realize that 
it takes a little while to become a professional 
writer, just as it takes years to become a doctor 
or a lawyer. 

So, when you come to us, you will find, as many 
others have, that we won't expect you to hit the 
SATURDAY EVENING POST within a week; nor will 
we promise any such sale. What you will get is 
this: Honest reports not only on your individual 
story but on your writing ability—and if you have 
none at all, we consider it a kindness to tell you that. 

When we know you well enough, we select two 
or three markets, at the most, for you to try. 


Criticism fees (until we make two sales for you): 
$1 for each 3000 words or fraction thereof up to 
40,000 words and $15 for any length above. Ad- 
vised resubmissions free. Sales commission 10%. 
Your safeguard: Nine years of working with authors. 


INTERNATIONAL 
PUBLISHING SERVICE CO. 
307 Fifth Avenue New York City 














YOU CAN WIN! 


Shepherd Students are winning Cash 
and Cars and Travel Trips in Prize 
Contests—8 California Trips from Bit- 
O-Honey, 15 Nash Cars from Old Dutch 
Cleanser and 12 $500 Prizes from Palm- 
olive. 


You, too, can win! My inexpensive Coaching 
Course in Contest Winning will bring you the 
secrets of winning that are winning for Amer- 
ica’s biggest winners. These big winners 
recently voted the Shepherd School best for 
the third straight year. 


FREE HELP! 


I'll help you win, without cost or obligation. 
A penny postal will bring you a gift copy of 
the newest “SHEPHERD CONFIDENTIAL 
CONTEST BULLETIN”’—chockful of new prize 
offers with winning tips and over 100 WIN- 
NING ENTRIES in recent contests. I'll include 
Special Winning Help for the big, new Crisco 
Cash Contest. 


Write NOW! Simply ask for "the free Bulletin". 


WILMER S. SHEPHERD, JR. 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A few of my clients’ 
August magazine 
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By sewers Fem@om 


$3,000.00 S2 
WORTH OF LENNIGER GUIDANCE—FREE! \ 


Through my Eighth Annual Beginners’ Contest, you can earn the leading agency sponsor- 





ship and training you need to compete successfully with experienced professional writers. - 
During September, October and November, I will each month select the eight new writers a0 
whose manuscripts indicate the most promising commercial possibilities and will give them Ne 
my help as indicated below, entirely free, except for my regular agency commission on sales. on 
Your entry of just one or two 0 


manuscripts in this anual Bight Prizes Worth $1,000.00 Each Month hii 


search for new talent may 








bring you a free period of the " ‘ esh-e ‘ 
same help with which | have 18¢ Prize: My help on 500,000 words submitted within | year (value) $500.00 th: 
for eighteen years developed 2nd Prize: My help on 250,000 words submitted within 6 months ™ 250.00 is 
many of the leading names in 3rq Prize: My help on 125,000 words submitted within 3 months " 125.00 : 
every literary field. Over 80% e ° este h " 0.00 1S 
of the winners in my seven 4th Prize: My help on 50,000 words submitted within 3 months 50. 

previous Beginners’ Contests 5th & 6th: My help on 25,000 words (2 prizes, each worth $25.00 50.00 fo: 
are today successful profes- 7th & 8th: My help on 12,500 words (2 prizes, each worth $12.50 25.00 le: 
sionals whose work I am sell- 

ing to American Magazine, P 

Liberty, Esquire, Country Total Value of Prizes Each Month... . $1,000.00 de 
Gentleman, Ladies’ Home asi 
Journal, etc., down through Full contest information, my booklet, Practical Literary Help, 

every type of pulp. and current market news letter on request. Er 
The Beginners’ Contest is open to writers who have 0) 
not sold more than $500.00 worth of manuscripts dur- b 
ing 1941. All you need to do to enter is to submit at e 
least 2,000 words of fiction or non-fiction for agency ist 
service, at my regular rate of $1 per 1000 words on oe 

manuscripts up to 5000. On scripts 5000 to 11,000, the re 
fee is $5 for the first 5000 words and 75c¢ for each 

additional 1000. Special rates on novelets and novels. ty 
For these fees your unsalable stories receive detailed, 

constructive criticism, as well as revision and re-plot H 

advice on those which can be made salable; your salable Literary Agent 

stories, of course, are i diately rec ded to 

actively buying editors. 56 West 45 Street New York, N. Y. 








